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They don’t maintain separate equipment for 
dark and light colors, and for bleaching, in this 
progressive dyehouse. Nor do they spend 
lengthy time scrubbing and bleaching between 
color changes in order to avoid carry-overs and 
damaged goods. Just a quick rinse is all that’s 
necessary, for even dark colors flush cleanly 
away. This worthwhile economy is possible 
because these package dyeing machines are 
made from ENDURO... the corrosion-resisting 
stainless steel whose hard, smooth surface 
allows no dye penetration ... presents no foot- 
hold for carry-overs. But this cost-cutting fea- 
ture is only one of many which ENDURO pro- 
vides. Others, such as ENDURO’S resistance to 
all textile solutions ... ENDURO’S high strength 
which overcomes warpage and wear ... and the 
ease and facility with which ENDURO can be 
fabricated and welded ...all combine to make 
this the preferred metal for dyehouse equip- 
ment. Let us send you all the facts. Address 
your inquiry to Dept. TW at Cleveland. 
: Q Republic Steel Corporation, General Offices: 
This modern package dyeing machine, equipped 


with automatic reversing device and tempera- Cleveland, 0.; Alloy Steel Div., Massillon, O. 


ture control, is built throughout of ENDURO* 
Stainless Steel. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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DOUGLAS 


SECRETARY WALLACE has committed his latest- 
we wish we could say his last—act of folly. By put- 
ting into effect the export subsidy, over the opposition 
of all responsible groups in all divisions of the cotton 
industry, he has delivered what threatens to be the 
final blow to a branch of agriculture which supports 
millions of the people whose interests he was appointed 
to conserve. 

It would be possible to feel sorry for this man who. 
in desperation at the ignominious failure of his “plan- 
ning” to date, finds no way out except through even 
more desperate means. It would be possible, that is. 
if this were merely Mr. Wallace’s own failure. But. 
in failing, he has diagged down with him cotton 
vrowers, cotton shippers and exporters, cotton manu- 
facturers—and all the others who depend upon cotton 
for a living. 

It would also be possible to feel sorry for him, in 
his latest pitiful act, if one could feel that Mr. Wallace 
had followed blindly a sincere personal conviction. 
The fact is, however, that up to a few months ago he 
has been a bitter opponent of the export subsidy idea- 
and merely did an opportunistic about-face when he 
could see no other way out. 

It must be admitted that he was hard pressed. How- 
cver, there was a clear way out if the Secretary had had 
the courage to take it. It was to admit the failure of 
the Government program and to take steps to restore 
a free market in cotton. We advocated such a pro- 
cedure in these columns last February when we stated 
that the solution of the problem was “a free cotton 
market, of course” and added: 

“The most important considerations are, first, an 
arrangement for orderly liquidation of existing Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus over a period of time at a rate 
known in advance to the trade; and, second, a definite 
provision for the prevention, or at least limitation, of 
‘urther accumulations of loan cotton.” 
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G. WOOLF, Editor 


But that, of course, would involve an act which Mr. 
Wallace never takes: abandonment of a course once 
chosen. His only answer is to take one more step in 
the same fatal direction. 


AND WHAT A STEP this latest one is! Advanced as a 
method to restore world markets for American cotton— 
for the loss of which, incidentally, Mr. Wallace’s own 
program is largely responsible—it will not make even 
an effective stab at accomplishing that. Moreover it 
assures a continuation of the hog-tied domestic cotton 
market which is strangling this branch of American 
agriculture. It will be the source of international 
ill-will at a time when a world crisis demands that 
Governments, and particularly the democracies, should 
bend all their energies toward engendering peace. It 
establishes a two-price system which threatens the 
very basis of our national economic system. It merits 
the united opposition it has received. 

No one needs to guess at the folly of such an act. 
History supplies the answer. Mr. Wallace knows only 
too well the story of coffee, and of other commodities in 
which Governments have attempted artificial world 
manipulation. 

As a matter of fact he must know by now the brutal 
history of his own acts during the last six years. He 
must know what a stupendous failure his program has 
been. His desperate effort to halt the debacle by 


trying some more of the same—only on a _ grander 





scale—is reminiscent of acts of other dangerous men 


who have ignored all warnings and followed their own 
blind will. 

We use the term “dangerous” advisedly. We believe 
that the Wallace farm program, at least as applied to 
cotton, has been an increasing source of danger to the 
welfare of the country—and that his latest monstrosity 


has definitely raised that program to the position of 
National Menace No. 1. 
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One Blunder Must Not 
Scrap Wage-Hour Law 


We have a hunch that Elmer An- 
drews, wage-hour administrator, would 
give a good deal to be able to “take 
back” the words he spoke at a recent 
press conference. 

Stating that he was now opposed to 
exempting white-collar workers earn- 
ing $200 or more monthly from the 
provisions of the law, he explained 
that he had originally supported such 
exemption but had changed his mind 
because organized labor opposed it. 
He added: “Organized labor has done 
such a swell job in helping me fight 
my battles, that I think it would be 
unethical for me to press that amend- 
ment if they are opposed to it.” 

One’s natural inclination is to take a 
smack at Mr. Andrews for that remark 
and let it go at that. It would seem 
almost impossible that he could regain 
his reputation for fairness—and with- 
out that reputation his administration 
would be doomed to the fate which has 
befallen the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

There are two reasons, however, why 
every effort should be made to help 
Mr. Andrews to live the remark down. 
The first reason is in fairness to the 
man himself. From our contacts with 
him, we are sure he is not the sort of 
person who would be forced to a deci- 
sion purely by a pressure group. We 
are convinced he did himself a great 
injustice by his press comment. We 
don’t really believe his decisions are 
guided by any such simple considera- 
tions as the support or opposition of a 
We believe he had 
other ample reasons, and that he merely 
gave vent toa careless observation, un- 
der pressure from Washington corre- 
spondents. 

The other reason is far more im- 
portant. The interests of the industry 
demand that every effort be made to 
salvage the wage-hour act. The more 
we study the textile problem, the more 
firmly we become convinced that the 
first step to be taken toward its solu- 
tion, if the industry is ever to make a 
profit, is to remove wages as the main 
competitive battleground. Let us make 
ourselves clear: We are not discussing 
sectional wage differentials. We are re- 
ferring to the unbridled competition in 
which, under market 


pressure group. 


wages pressure 


for business. can, and so often does. 
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permit complete collapse in prices and 
in profit possibilities. 

What advantage does good manage- 
ment or product development give to a 
textile company during a wage col- 
lapse? All the premium for those ac- 
complishments can bg wiped out over- 
night by a wage cut initiated by an in- 
efficient, but also unethical, competitor. 

We do not recommend frozen wage 
levels for the different occupations. 
We do recommend, however, a floor 
below which these chiselers cannot go. 
We have been recommending that for 
years—and we believe the wage-hour 
law, if properly administered, can 
do it. 

We also have believed that Mr. An- 
drews could give such administration. 
Our shock at his remark is indescrib- 
able. Just look at the situation in 
textiles: The industry has just gone 
through weeks of hearings on a con- 
troversial matter of which Mr. An- 
drews is to be the final judge. The 
industry might properly inquire just 
how it could expect an impartial deci- 
sion from a man who cannot bring 
himself to oppose a pressure group 





AN INVITATION 
FOR NOVEMBER we are planning what we 


consider to be the most important issue we 
have published in years. This Annual Equip- 
Check-Up Number—featuring Mod- 


ernization for Profit—will be devoted largely 


ment 


to a series of short articles showing how 
individual 


duced costs, increased production, improved 


textile manufacturers have re- 
quality of product, or otherwise bettered 
the efficiency of their plants through mod- 
buildings and 
new productive or auxiliary equipment. 


ernization of installation of 
In order to make this feature as complete 
and comprehensive as possible, we cordially 


invite all readers, whether mill men or 
equipment manufacturers, to supply us with 
items describing modernization jobs which 
have been carried out within the last couple 
Each should be 
over 400 words, preferably about half that 


length—and should give name of mill, type 


of years. item brief—not 


of new equipment and when installed, and 
results obtained; if possible, a photograph 
of the installation should be included. Arti- 
cles complete with illustrations should reach 
us not later than Sept. [5; earlier if pos- 
sible. Use of items submitted, is naturally 
subject to our editorial judgment and to 
style. 


editing to conform to our editorial 








which has fought strongly on one side 
of the textile controversy. We are con- 
fident that manufacturers on both sides 
of the controversial issue would feel 
equally alarmed at this situation. 

If we thought Mr. Andrews meant 
literally what he said, we would urge 
the industry to join in what may de- 
velop to be an attempt to have the 
administrator removed. But because we 
don’t believe he meant it, and because 
we are still sure Mr. Andrews can do 
a square job for all, we urge the textile 
industry not to discard its faith in the 
wage-hour administrator, and not to 
permit him to destroy his usefulness 
by this one remark. 

And, in return, we urge the adminis- 
trator and his staff to check the cru- 
sading spirit which seems to creep 
over most men who get mixed up with 
social legislation. We can recognize the 
temptation but it might be well for 
them to remember that they are paid, 
not to espouse a cause, but to enforce 
a law in fairness to all parties involved. 
And there can be no question that many 
more groups of citizens are involved 
in this law other than organized labor 
which includes in its membership cer- 
tainly less than 25% of the employees 
in industry. 


We Still Think So 


If frustration of many predictions in 
recent years hadn’t made sissies out of 
most business prophets, the events of 
the last month in industry in general, 
and textiles in particular, would be 
hailed with unrestrained enthusiasm. 
Possibly we should say “attitudes” 
rather than “events,” because even 
though there has been tangible im- 
provement in the stock market, and 
better demand and firmer prices in 
some key sections of the textile indus- 
try, the main uplift has been a psycho- 
logical one. 

In June we “stuck our necks out 
again,” to quote our elegant head-line 
from this page in the issue of that 
month, and predicted improvement in 
general business, and in textiles, dur- 
ing the last half of the year. Thus far. 
events seem to be substantiating that 
prediction. 

Repeating the well-worn but essential 
qualification about Mussolini and Hit- 
ler, we feel that—barring an eruption 
from those sources—things look pretty 
good for the next several months. 
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MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, feels let 
down. After being taught to look up 
to the United States as the real source 
of promotional ability, that textile 
town across the sea discovers that 
“apparently even the home of sales 
promotion needs a kick in the pants 
once in a while.” This discovery is 
made by the Manchester Guardian 
Commercial after reading the World’s 
Fair editorial in the June issue of 
TexTILE Wortp. The Guardian com- 
ments sadly: 

“The critical in Britain are more 
than inclined to attribute much of the 
home textile industry’s lack of suc- 
cess to an inability to adopt really 
good promotion for textiles of all 
kinds, from household goods and in- 
dustrial fabrics to high fashion goods. 
There is no doubt much in the argu- 
ments, but one begins to have doubts 
about their truth when the additional 
point is made that America knows 
better. The truth is that we have be- 
come accustomed—outside textiles— 
to the reputation of the United States 
for ‘putting things over.’ It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to hear an American 
opinion. 

“You may always find something 
interesting, and usually something 
amusing, in the leading articles of 
TExTILE Wor.p. The June issue lead- 
ing article begins: ‘On Flushing 





‘Kick in Pants Needed 


Meadow, Grover Whalen—he of the 
villainous moustache and the white 
gardenia—has built the World of 
Tomorrow. Buried in that world— 
and when we say buried, we mean 
buried—are the Textiles of Tomor- 
row. For it takes a detective to un- 
cover the textiles on show.’ 

“The issue contains a special pre- 
view of textiles at the fair, comment- 
ing that it is necessary to have a 
separate section, not in spite of, but 
because of the fact that there is no 
textile building at the fair. ‘If textile 
exhibits were concentrated in one 
building labelled as such the textile 
visitor would not need a guide,’ the 
article says. 

“The leading article grants that 
the initial selling period of the fair 
coincided with the collapse of the 
textile markets, but adds that this is 
at best not much more than an alibi. 
‘The truth is that the industry as a 
whole is still a long way from being 
promotion-minded. And so it was 
quite in character when it passed up 
one of the greatest promotional tie- 
ups in years.’ 

“An instance of the competition of 
other industries is given. A paper 
company has made plans for appoint- 
ing additional distributors for its 
year-old tissue towel service division, 
and states that it organized the de- 


partment as a result of a persistent 
consumer demand ‘to supply a com- 
plete, de-luxe, modern, sanitary, flex- 
ible tissue towel service on a monthly 
basis to small towel users in manu- 
facturing and general offices, retail 
stores, and to professional men and 
women.’ 

“The TextiteE Wortp holds that 
this is not just an isolated section of 
the trade. It is happening in virtu- 
ally all textile products. Paper house- 
hold products have become strong 
competitors of textiles. The article 
expresses sympathy for the exploita- 
tion of new uses such as cotton bags 
and cotton roads, but feels that too 
often the promotion of existing out- 
lets is neglected, and while paying 
tribute to National Cotton Week 
thinks that ‘what the textile industry 
needs is a National Cotton Week 
state of mind every week in the year, 
in all its branches, and in all the 
individual manufacturing units. May- 
be it also needs a Fuller Brush Man.’ 

“The leader closes picturesquely: 
‘If all our industry needs is a chal- 
lenge, it certainly has a fine collection 
of them right now. And most of them 
have got to be met. Or else the World 
of Tomorrow will be tough scratching 
for the Textile Men of Today.’ 

“Apparently even the home of sales 
promotion needs a kick in the pants 
once in a while.” 


[We feel as low down as a man 
who has just told a trusting child 
there isn’t any Santa Claus.—Editor, 
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Lists 148 Hidden Taxes 


THE TAXES, most of them hidden, paid 
by the user of cotton goods are listed 
in a full-page advertisement in news- 
papers of its State by the Wisconsin 
Public Relations Committee. The adver- 
tisement states that it is “paid for by 
citizens interested in public education 
on the subject of taxation.” 

Hidden taxes on cotton dresses and 


other cotton clothing are claimed to 
number 148, made up as follows, accord- 


ing to the advertisement: 
Taxes paid by the cotton grower: 
1. Federal income tax 

. Federal motor fuel tax 

3. State income tax 

1. State personal property tax 

5. State real estate tax 

6. State license tax on trucks 

7. State motor fuel tax 

8. Automobile driver’s license tax 


ho 
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. Sales tax on tools and supplies 





10. County, parish, township, or 
school-district assessments. 

Taxes paid by cotton ginner: 

All of the above taxes, plus: 


1. Federal payroll tax for unemploy- 
ment 
. Federal capital stock tax 
Federal excess profits tax 
. Federal surplus tax 
. State payroll tax (unemployment) 
6. Corporation franchise tax 
. to 10. City, county, state occupa- 
tional license taxes 

11. Self-insurance or workmen’s com- 
pensation tax. 


nm wh 
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Taxes paid by the cotton mill—all the 
above taxes. 

Taxes paid by bleachers and dyers 
all the above taxes. 

Taxes paid by manufacturers of but- 
ton and buckles—all of the above, and 
probably a few more passed on to them 





by the companies which mined the ore 


and produced the alloy for materials. 


Taxes paid by transportation compa- 
nies—l6 of the above plus a special 
utilities franchise tax. 

Taxes paid by the wholesaler or job- 
ber—l6 of the above plus gross re- 
ceipts tax and local water, sewer, and 
municipal services assessments. 

Taxes paid by the retailer—all of the 
above taxes, plus a store license tax. 

Total taxes—148. 

The report goes on to say that “au- 
thentic, unbiased investigation 
that 20% of the retail cost of an article 
is hidden taxes, added on by everyone 
that had anything to do with the produc- 
tion of the goods. Take the cotton goods 
taxes referred to. When you spend a 
dollar for such you can be 
assured that you get 80¢ in merchan- 
dise because 20¢ has already been spent 
for hidden taxes. This 20¢ does not go 
to the cotton grower, the manufacturer 
or the retailer—to make jobs and happy 
families—it goes to support tremendous 
Government expenditures.” 


shows 


goods, 
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322¢. Wage Comes Home to Roost 


It is now Elmer Andrews problem 
—and a nice sticky one it is 


By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Washington Office, TEXTILE WORLD 


IN 30 SECONDS President Roosevelt in 
press conference put Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator Andrews on a tough spot 
and planted a bomb of uncertainty un- 
der the textile wage question. embattled 
these ten months. He remarked that he 
favors wage differentials based on liv- 
ing costs. and that southern workers 
do not have to buy overcoats and fur- 
naces. A group of southern congress- 
and manufacturers’ representa- 
tives had called upon the President 
the day before and requested that he 
intervene to prevent the textile com- 
mittee’s recommended 32%¢ flat mini- 
mum wage from being applied to low- 
wage areas of the South. 

The President was instantly charged 
in Washington conversations with re- 
versing the position he took in calling 
the South “Economic Problem No. 1.” 
Of course he was also charged with 
grasping at a political straw as Con- 
gressional defeats swirled around him. 
In addition still others expressed be- 
lief that the President had no right 
to intervene because the law says the 
administrator shall base his decision 
on the committee’s evidence. 


men 


Considering the situation as it was 
before FDR’s statement. Administrator 
Andrews estimated that his final deci- 
sion on the 324%¢ wage recommenda- 
tion of the Textile Committee might be 
made around Sept. 1. If he accepts the 
recommendation and issues his order. 
it will be his additional responsibility 
to state therein what date it shall take 
effect. The law says that “reasonable 
notice” shall be given. 

The administrator himself has given 
no clue as to what he thinks reason- 
able notice might be. It is argued by 
observers that Mr. Andrews has no au- 
thority to stretch the “notice” period 
beyond the usual procedure of legal 
publication. 

Mr. Andrews undoubtedly realizes 
that if he sets the effective date too 
soon it will look as if he had made up 
his mind in advance. People who know 
him best make a rough guess that he 
will allow 30 days between his order 
and the effective date. 
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If the date were set beyond Oct. 24 
the result would be two increases in- 
stead of one: the 5¢ automatic increase. 
and the 2%%¢ increase on the date of 
effect. A date of effect on or before 
Oct. 24 would make the 742¢ increase 
practically in one jump. There would 
be no economic point in setting the 
effective date very soon after Oct. 24. 
Only by setting it months after that 
date would there be any cushioning of 
the 7¢ jolt. 

The case is summed up in Wash- 
ington approximately as follows: New 
England, the labor unions. plus cer- 
tain southern and some 
few southern mills stood firm for the 
recommended wage. These people be- 
lieve that they proved that the increase 
in wages would not seriously affect 
selling prices or consumer ability to 
buy: that textile below 
wages paid by other industries in the 
South; and that wages should be raised 
to effectuate the purposes of the act. 

The believes it proved 
that many southern mills are losing 
money and that they would close be- 
cause of inability to pay the proposed 
rate if it is ordered; that these mills 
would not have the capital to put in 
new and efficient machinery to offset 
the increase: that even if they could 
afford improved mechanization, fur- 
ther unemployment would be the re- 


economists 


wages are 


opposition 


sult; that the more prosperous mills 
which could pay the increase would 
further mechanize to offset the loss of 
profit, thus also contributing to un- 
employment. 

Nobody here whose opinion is worth 
anything will stick out his neck with a 
prediction as to whether the adminis- 
trator will accept or reject the com- 
mittee’s recommendation — especially 
since the President took a hand. 


IF YOU THINK he will accept it, you can 
support your argument with the fact 
that, aside from testimony. the whole 
wage-hour program is to some extent 
resting in the textile balance. Mr. An- 
drews cannot ignore the fact, although 
he may try, that defeat of Committee 
No. l’s recommendation would 
ously weaken the industry committee 
system. 

It would 


seri- 


take a lot of anv man’s 


courage, in Mr. Andrews’ position. to 
reject the committee’s proposal and 
then face the President and the Con- 
gressmen and the House Labor Com- 
mittee who have been battling to pre- 
vent the opposition from enacting the 
Barden amendments, which would ex- 
empt two million workers in 
initial processing of farm produce. 

\ few days ago the press end the 
capital were surprised when Mr. An- 
drews announced that, because organ- 
ized labor is doing a swell job of fight- 
ing his battles, and because labor is 
opposed to the exemption from the hours 
provision of workers getting $200 per 
month or more, he has ceased to sup- 
port and now actively opposes this one 
of the Norton amendments. The obvi- 
conclusion from that would be 
that. since labor is also opposed to 
rejection of the Textile Committee’s 
report. if the administrator feels he 
must conform to labor’s program he 
would have little choice but to accept 
the recommendation. 

If you think that Mr. Andrews will 
not accept the recommendations you 
can argue effectively on that side too. 
The opposition says that if the recom- 
mended wage is put on the South. it 
will eventually bring about a serious 
demand for repeal or drastic modifica- 
tion of the wage-hour law. Recent 
strong support of the Barden amend- 
ments by a lobby of farm bureaus and 
cooperatives indicates that the nation’s 
farmers don’t like the law and _ that 
they might possibly be brought into an 
alliance with the southern textile in- 
dustry for a strong repeal drive next 
year. In fact, southern cotton growers 
have already been told that increased 
cotton mill costs from the wage order 
would be thrown back upon them. 

Some political experts here go so far 
as to say that the farm-wage-hour 
might be wielded effectively 
against any third-term ambition the 
President may have. It would not be 
very difficult to make the farmers 
believe that the administration is aim- 
ing to throw the labor standards blan- 
ket over all agriculture as one of its 
grand flourishes before the New Deal 
curtain falls—if it falls. And_ there 
might be some ground for such rural 
fears. 


some 


ous 


issue 
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TURNING from immediate considera- 
tions to the prospect for court battles 
if the 321%4¢ order is given, the admin- 
istrator is thought to have little to fear 
on the question of constitutionality. 
[he Supreme Court as now constituted 
favors the objectives of most Admin- 
istration reforms, and the constitution- 
ality of these reforms is so broad a 
question that the court can rule as it 
wishes with hardly a linguistic struggle. 
Concerning the contentions that the 
wage order would violate the “due 
process” clause; that the Constitution 
does not authorize equalization of com- 
petitive conditions between regions; 
and that Congress has no power to 
regulate production in interstate com- 
merce—of course the wage-hour people 
don’t know what the court might do. 


But they feel that now is a good time 
to find out. In other words the shadow 
of the court isn’t going to have an 
effect on Mr. Andrews’ decision. 

It might be well to think of Mr. 
\ndrews’ problem as to some extent 
a personal one, like any other man’s. 
only much tougher. He wants to make 
good on this job, so that he can keep 
it or get a better one. No matter what 
he does, somebody rips out a scream 
of murder. On this issue he must try 


to determine in advance which side 
can push up the highest decibel 


reading. 

To some idealists here it has seemed 
that Mr. Andrews’ best course in Wash- 
ington would be to take a courageous 
course and hew to the line and let the 
chips fall. That way he could hardly 
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miss, they say. If the Government didn’t 
go for him, industry would. To most 
it has seemed that he has been doing 
just that. But some are disturbed since 
his reversal on the $200 amendment 
and they will watch whether he again 
casts his eye at the political weather 
vane. This is not to say that a political 
course would render any more injustice 
than usual to the eggs that always have 
to be broken to make an omelet. 

That Mr. Andrews has a tough deci- 
sion on his hands is pointedly attested 
in the Roosevelt-Barden political turn 
on amendment of the law. Rep. Barden 
is a strong New Dealer from a rural 
district of North Carolina. Thus two 
New Dealers, both political experts, 
stood squarely opposed on a matter 
very similar to Mr. Andrews’ problem. 





Wide World Photos 
Wage-Hour Administrator appears at House Rules Committee— 
(left to right) Rep. Adolf Sabath, Elmer Andrews, Rep. Graham 
Barden, Rep. Mary Norton. 


Roosevelt or Barden 
politically mistaken. 

Some old hands on the Hill say 
that the wage-hour division need not 
drive with such a heavy foot on the 
wage-raising accelerator. By doing so 
it increases the risk of stirring up op- 
position groups which might conceiy 
ably combine and destroy or weaken 
the law. Even if the administrator just 
sat tight, let the industry committee 
program ride ahead on fronts where 
there is little shooting, and meanwhile 
pressed his statutory minimum wage 
enforcement for all its worth, he woul 
come out best in the end, they claim. 
By “end” they mean the end of seven 


Obviously Was 


years, when the statutory minimum 
becomes 40¢. It is an iron-clad law. 
they say. under which the labor re- 


formers can’t lose. All they have to 
do is keep the law on the books. 

The division is scanning press edi- 
torials and reports very carefully—has 
a big batch of them in folders. Looking 
through this material, the writer finds 
a good percentage of reporting, from 
both northern and southern papers, 
quite free of. prejudiced coloring. The 
volume of editorials exceeds the news 
reports. Editorials generally adhere to 
the traditional attitude of regions where 
published. But enough southern editors 
break ranks to confuse seriously any 
one who goes by “what he reads in the 
papers.” For instance an Alabama 
paper says the South is illogical in 
battling for removal of WPA pay dif- 
ferentials, pledging war to the death 
against rail-rate differentials, while 
southern managers of northern-owned 
mills join southern industrialists and 
politicals against the proposed mini- 
mum wage. The northern editorials 
seem unanimous for the recommenda- 
tion. One paper even admits that the 
issue is New England’s battle against 
the South. 


BOTH SIDES evidently regard the Wash- 
ington-Atlanta-Washington hearings on 
the recommendations as adequate and 
fairly conducted. Whether it was pre- 
meditated or not. the publicity value 


of the Atlanta session was consider- 
able: had this act been staged as 


merely a part of Washington’s three- 
ring circus it would have received far 
less attention in the States’ newspapers. 

(mong the witnesses, for both sides, 
still hear men- 
tioned hereabout as particularly sig- 
nificant, were Robert R. West, of Dan- 
ville; Hyman W. Battle. of Rocky 
Mount Mills: John Abt. attorney for 
TWUA; Tyre Taylor of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association; Boris 
Shishkin, of UTWA; Charles A. Can- 
non, of Cannon Mills; and Russell T. 
Fisher, of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. 

One incident in Atlanta that got 
headlines in Washington and distant 
places was the southern demand for 
information from the unions, which 
would reveal their contract wage rates 
in the South as compared with the 
North. It is thought significant that 
the union were able to resist 
subpoena on the ground that the data 
sought was irrelevant. 

On July 25, Mr. Andrews heard final 
oral argument on the recommendation. 
Mr. Abt and Mr. Shishkin appeared 
but Mr. Taylor and Mr. Fisher did not, 
announcing they would file extensive 


whose testimony you 


leaders 


briefs. The deadline for briefs was 
extended from Aug. 2 to Aug. 12. 


From then on the whole controversy 


continues inside of Mr. Andrews’ head. 


EERE ED A 











Enter the Export Subsidy 


Wallace put it into effect despite op- 
position— Domestic subsidy considered 


By PAUL WOOTON 


hinaton Correspondent, Textile Worid 
OVERRIDING A CONSIDERABLE opposi- 
tion. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture. put his export subsidy 


program for cotton into effect July Zi: 
attitude of the Department 
was not expressed in 
issued by 


The real 
of Agriculture 
the reassuring statement 
Secretary Wallace. Despite the opposi- 
tion in Congress, in the State Depart- 
cotton trade and in the 
industry, it is the studied 
intention of the Department of Agri- 
culture this subsidy method in 
an attempt to win back the export 
market for lint cotton. 

The initial subsidy of 1%4¢ _ per 
pound goes no further than equalizing 
price and the price at 
was strong sentiment 

make an 
This would 


ment. in the 
cotton-textile 


to use 


the domestic 
There 
within the department to 
initial subsidy of two cents. 


Liverpool. 


have offset the loan and would have 
given some inducement for consuming 
countries to buy American cotton, but 
it was felt that producing countries 
would have less ground for charging 
that the United States had adopted 


the export methods of Germany if the 
subsidy further than wiping 
out the price disparity. It seems clear, 
that should the producing 
show any reluctance at the 
to be held in 
September to quota ar- 
rangement they will be given to under- 
stand that the United States intends to 
regain its normal export business, re- 
gardless of the 


went no 


however. 
countries 
meetings 
enter 


preliminary 
into a 


cost. 

The reasoning behind this attitude is 
that the economic life of twelve Ameri- 
can States is geared to the production 
of cotton. Normally, 40,000,000 acres of 
southern land are used for cotton grow- 
ing. No important portion of that acre- 
age can be diverted to other crops as 
a practical matter. 
land is suitable for other 
dificult for the farmers and 
farm workers to make the change. 
Even if the change could be made, 
substitution of one 
surplus crop for another. 


Even where the 
purposes, it 


would be 


would mean the 
Chief support for the export subsidy 
from the farmers. They 
are convinced they have a fine 


cotton 
that 


came 
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EXPORT SUBSIDY RATES 


COTTON 


Cents per Pound 
Net Weight 


1.50 


COTTON PRODUCTS 


Class of Cotton Products: 


A. Card strips, comber waste, and unbatted cotton as part 


of a cotton product. 


1.50 


B. Picker laps, sliver leat: fibtaon laps, ite roving, bat- 
ting, and mattress felts made wholly of unused cotton, 


card strips, or comber waste or combinations thereof 


1.60 


C. Yarn, thread, twine, cordage, and rope, either sous 


or unpolished 


1.80 


D. Coated products, including rubber eneted an view 
ized products, buckram, crinoline, and elastic contain- 
ing 20% or more of rubber by weight, and articles 


manufactured therefrom ........ 


1.00 


E. Fabrics (excluding buckram, crinoline, and sna fabs: 
rics), absorbent cotton, and elastic containing less than 


20% of rubber by weight 


1.90 


F. Articles manufactured from fabrics (other than buck- 


ram, crinoline, coated fabrics, 


or elastic containing 
20° or more of rubber by weight)... . 


2.10 


G. Articles not otherwise specified and articles containing 


a mixture of cotton and other fibers 


1.50 


If an article contains two or more cotton products, it shall be considered 
as within the class of the cotton product constituting the largest portion by 


weight of such article. 


No payments will be made in connection with any article containing less 


than 50% by weight of cotton fiber. 


No payments will be made in connection with the exportation of waste 
(other than card strips and comber waste) or in connection with the exporta- 
tion of used or second-hand cotton products or of cotton products made from 
used or second-hand materials or waste other than card strips and comber 


waste). 


Waste is motes and fly, card strips, comber waste, slasher waste, 


cuttings, clippings, rags, and similar materials (not including substandard 
products and short length piece goods) incident to the processing, manufac- 
turing or fabricating of cotton or of cotton products. 





combination of soil and climate which 
fits their peculiarly for the 
production of this crop. This, com- 
bined with the cumulative experience of 
regard as an asset 


section 


generations, they 
which they are 
In the opinion of many of the officials 
at the Department of Agriculture the 
South’s welfare depends upon the con- 
tinued use of normal acreage or nearly 
normal acreage for cotton until indus- 
trial development proceeds to the point 
where it will be profitable to diversify. 


unwilling to toss aside. 


It is claimed at the department that 
the cotton mills will not suffer as a 
result of the higher price level that is 
expected to follow the payment of sub- 


sidies. Increased farmer purchasing 
power, it is held. will offset the price 
increase when it is considered that the 


of raw cotton is only one factor 
in manufacturing cost. The price of 
cotton must be kept a little higher 
than the price that has prevailed so as 
to keep it out of the loan. 
DOMESTIC SUBSIDY: There 


price 


was strong 
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sentiment in both the House and 
Senate for a direct subsidy to manufac- 
turers but failure to get that plan into 
concrete form earlier in the 
made it impossible to secure the neces- 
sary legislation. The idea, however, 
is not dead. Marvin Jones, the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, is the chief proponent of that 
plan. He thinks it would be better 
than an export subsidy. If he could 
have had his way he would have used 
all the money available for an export 
subsidy for payments to manufacturers, 
with the understanding that the amount 
of the subsidy was to be deducted from 
the selling price. His thought was to 
call to Washington representatives of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and_ re- 
tailers with the idea of drawing up 
an agreement under which the full 
amount of the subsidy would be passed 
on in its entirety to the ultimate con- 
sumer. As the subsidy would be ap- 
plied to goods used largely by low 
income groups Mr. Jones was strongly 
of the opinion that this was the best 
way to keep subsidy money at home. 

As this is written, the Department 
of Agriculture is trying to work out 
the details of a stamp plan under which 
cotton goods can be made available 
to the low income groups. There is 
every indication that this plan will be 
put into effect as a part of the program 
to stimulate domestic use of cotton. 
No official announcement has _ been 


session 


made as to the details of the plan but 
it is understood it will not be con- 
fined to those on relief, as has been 
done in the use of stamps to increase 
consumption of surplus food products. 

The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation has an outright appropria- 
tion of $14,000,000 to be used in 
stimulating domestic consumption goods 
manufactured of In addition 
to the stamp plan it seems probable 
that there will be a mattress program 
distribution of cheap 


cotton. 


and _ increased 


cotton goods through WPA channels. 
EXPORT SUBSIDY RATES: In working 
out the rate payment to be made in 
connection with the exportation of 
cotton products, every effort was made 
to provide a simple classification. The 
same conversion factor as was used in 
the old processing tax schedule has 
been used, only in this case the same 
exactness, to the last penny, is not at- 
tempted. Rates of payment are shown 
in panel on opposite page. 


Textile Men Meet with Wallace 


From a Special Correspondent 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of an export sub- 
sidy of 1.5¢ per pound on raw cotton 
and comparable subsidies on cotton 
goods and cotton waste, was the result 
of administrative policies which cul- 
minated in two meetings in Washing- 
ton last month 

session to which 


one an executive 
19 cotton and trade 
associations had been invited to send 
one representative each and an- 
other, much more important and com- 
pletely secret. 

When the trade representatives met 
July 13, they realized the program was 
not a “discussion” in the full sense of 
the word, so far as the subsidy itself 





bes 


Harris & Ewing 


Wallace discusses cotton export program. Seated left to right: W. R. Meadows, 
Registrar of Chicago Board of Trade; Secretary Wallace; Frank H. Hillery, Presi- 


dent of Textile Export Association of U. S. 


Standing, left to right: Russell T. 


Fisher, President of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers: Willard 


Lewis, Textile Waste Exchanae: 
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C. E. Wakefield, Arizona Cotton Association. 


was concerned. It was a discussion 
of methods of making the subsidy work- 
able: in other words, simply establish- 
ing certain lines of technical procedure. 
The real program had been worked out 
at a meeting the Saturday before at 
which Oscar Johnston, president Na- 
tional Cotton Council, who had _pre- 
viously opposed the export subsidy in 
many public statements, changed his 
tune and joined with E. F. 
Creekmore, president American Cotton 
Cooperative Association, and Secretary 
Wallace. W. L. Clayton, the fourth 
member of the party, is assumed to 
have maintained his stand of opposi- 
tion as he filed a brief at the July 13 
meeting in behalf of the cotton ship- 
pers, opposing the subsidy. 

The cotton textile 
representatives present at the meeting 
filed a brief in which they strongly 
opposed the export subsidy, offered a 
possible substitute plan, and then de- 
manded that should an export subsidy 
into effect the industry be 


fe yrces 


manufacturers’ 


be put 


granted “immediate, automatic, and 
complete protection against any in- 


crease in imports of cotton goods pro- 
cessed from cotton of domestic or 
foreign growths.” 

They also at the same time requested 
that domestic cotton textiles, products, 


and waste exported receive benefits 
comparable to those placed on raw 
cotton. 

The textile representatives present 
included Fred W. Morrison, Cotton- 
Textile Institute; Russell T. Fisher, 


National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers; Mildred G. Barnwell, South- 
ern Combed Yarn Spinners Associa- 
tion; A. W. Fisher, American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, and also 
representing the Georgia and Alabama 


Cotton Manufacturers Associations; 
Lewis T. Barringer, representing the 
North and South Carolina Cotton 


Manufacturers Associations, 


»— is 








F.T.C. Converting Rules 


(From Our Washington Office) 


VIRTUALLY no opposition was expressed 
at hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission July 17 on its revision of 
trade rules for the cotton con- 
verting Only 
appeared, and no communications were 
The two who appeared were 
Fox, of the National Retail 
Association and W. QO. 
Fickett, of the Textile Fab- 
rics Association. The hearing lasted 
little more than an hour. Mr. Fox was 
granted a week’s extension of hearings 
in which to study Rule 4 which has to 
do with deceptive labeling of imported 
goods, and to prepare and 
brief. Henry Miller, assistant 
of the Trade Practice Conference Divi- 
sion, conducted the hearing. 

Rule 4, in the 
drafted by the 


practice 
industry. two witnesses 
received. 
Irving 


Dry Goods 


president 


submit a 
director 


proposed revision 
Commission with co- 
operation of the industry, states that 
fabrics which have been (1) woven 
or fabricated in a foreign country and 
imported in the gray or other unfin- 
ished state and dyed or finished in this 
country, or (2) imported in the finished 
state and redyed or refinished here, 
shall be so labeled and sold, other- 
wise the transaction is an unfair trade 


practice. This rule was the only one 
that developed any controversy. 

Mr. Fox stated his opinion that the 
rule itself is not very important. be- 
cause other statutes already control 
the labeling of imported goods. His 
primary said. that no 
rule be so worded as to hold the re- 
tailer responsible for the 
labeling as to the 


concern was. he 


accuracy of 
country of origin. 
Commission personnel would not com- 
ment. but said the 
likely to stand as presently 
regardless of 
rule has 


rule is 
worded. 
suggestions; the same 
been applied to other 
industries. Report as of July 27 was 
that Mr. Fox had neither appeared nor 
filed a brief. 

Mr. Fickett said that it was the hope 
of the industry that the commission 
would approve the rule. It would be ef- 
fective, he said, toward the elimination 
of an unfair condition in the industry. 
He cited cases in which cotton textiles 
had been imported into the country. 
made into garments, and passed through 


observers 


retail channels as American textile 
products. 
Mr. Fickett asked Mr. Miller what 


should be 


such cases 


taken in 


action 





of deception. Mr. Miller said he could 
not make a decision on a hypothetical 
case, but that complaints should be 
filed for investigation, consideration 
and action by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

In its draft of proposed revision of 
the rules. dated June 30, the Commis- 
sion estimates the cotton converting 
industry and integrated producers of 
cotton piece goods and cotton-rayon 
mixes at 300 firms. which are do- 
ing approximately $400,000,000 worth 
of business annually. Mr. Fickett es- 
timated the volume of business at 
$400,000.000 to $600.000,000, and noted 
that this is about 51% of the volume 
of the entire textile industry. 

The original trade practice rules 
for cotton converting were promulgated 
July 21, 1936. In its draft of proposed 
revision, the Commission emphasizes 
that “These rules have not been ap- 
proved by the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion,” so that they will not be mis- 
taken, as sometimes happens, for the 
rules in effect. And it warns that the 


proposed rules “do not supplant or 
relieve any member of the industry or 
other party of complying with” 
existing rules. 

As usual the Commission makes no 
statement as to the probable date of 
promulgation of the revised rules, but 
attachés said it was hoped to have 
them in effect within a few weeks, 
which suggests early August. 





Silk Parade 


THE WEEK of Sept. 18 brings the sixth 
annual “Silk Parade” to manufacturers 
and distributors throughout the 
try. Behind the 
of the silk 


coun- 
branches 
preparing to 


scenes. all 
industry are 


cash in on this prestige and_ profit- 
building week. The Silk Parade is a 


live selling 
of keeping 


on hand to 


point in urging necessity 
an adequate amount of silk 
meet the demands of this 
event. 


nearly 60 


promotional 

different 
shown in 
broad 


As there are 
items of silk 
the average there is a 
market Fabric manufactur- 
ers find it profitable to display in their 
show their newest silks, 
them up with the Silk Parade 
This not only serves as an inspiration 
to the selling force. but calls the atten- 
tion of buvers 


merchandise 
store. 
involved. 
rooms tieing 


poster. 


who visit 
the show room. to this promotion. Tex- 


prospective 


tile men are cooperating with piece 
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goods buyers and cutters in planning 
special promotions. Salesmen are 
stressing to their customers that silk 
week gives an opportunity not only to 
build a name for quality merchandise 
but to increase units of sale. 

To aid manufacturers cooperating 
with the Silk Parade, the International 
Silk Guild this year is offering an 
advance Silk Parade trade poster. This 
will be followed by the regular Silk 
Parade poster which is sent to retail 
and wholesale houses together with ad- 
vertising and display suggestions, the 
latest selling and fashion information. 
merchandise news for the fall and 
winter season, mats and reprints of 
tie-ins with national magazines. Con- 
sumer periodicals, national newspapet 
and magazine publicity, radio, moving 
picture and television programs are 
also timed for release during the week 
beginning Sept. 18. 


One of the Cheney displays for the 
1938 Silk Parade which shows a close 


tie-in with the poster for that event. 
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We asked our Washington 


office to prepare a summary 
of the results of this session of 
Congress which have a bearing 
on industry—and of course 
particularly those which affect 
the textile industry primarily. 


Congress adjourned on Aug. 5. 
—EDITOR. 


THE SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS worked 
mainly along two lines. Led by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, who cast a belligerent 
eye over each ocean and prodded the 
country into a more determined defense 
attitude, the legislators handed the 
\rmy and the Navy a peacetime record 
$2.000.000,000 for armament 
expansion. Nevertheless. though 
the President led Congress in the war 
dance, it was Congress that muted his 
tough talk to dictators and in the end 
blocked his demand for repeal of the 
arms embargo for the benefit of the 
democracies. 


of over 
and 


Congress spent the rest of its time 
-pending an all-time high of $13,000.- 
000,000. and trying to patch exist- 
ing New Deal reforms which were buf- 
feted by a swing of sentiment toward 
the right. This patching was sometimes 
in harmony with the Administration. 
hut more often not. The President took 
a terrific beating during the last days. 
lhe conservative minority’s chief aim 
throughout was to appease and even 
to encourage business. But 
most of its efforts to that end 
considered inimical to the President's 
objectives, the minority succeeded on 
only one count: the 
tax burdens. 


because 
were 


modification of 


Wage-Hour amendments were of pri- 
thary interest to the textile industry. 
One of the proposed changes would 
lave abolished the “area of (farm) 
roduction” while putting some 2.000.- 
00 first-process workers under a 60- 
our week, them under the 
inimum wage. Recently a group of 


some of 


rm bureaus and cooperatives organ- 


ed strong opposition in Congress. 
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What Congress Did and Did Not Do 


Summary of legislation of special 
interest to textile manufacturers 


arguing that the additional cost to first 
processing would be thrown back as a 
reduction in farm prices. Rep. G. A. 
Barden of North Carolina wrote the 
bureau’s counter amendments. The 
House Rules Committee, favoring the 
bureaus. put the original Norton 
amendments and the Barden amend- 
ments in a deadlock. President Roose- 
velt 
the process workers but the controversy 
was carried over to next session. 
Truth in fabrics legislation. bandied 
about Washington for at least 25 years. 
again passed the Senate. 48 to 23, but 
was lost in the House. This time. more 
consumer groups have come to its sup- 
port than ever before. The opposition 
says that it would create a monopoly to 
the detriment of small manufacturers. 
Undoubtedly it will bob up again. 
Cotton export subsidy totaling about 
$60,000,000 (one fourth of the $113.- 
000.000 surplus commodity fund, plus 
certain import customs revenues avail- 
able) was provided in the Agriculture 
Department’s billion-dollar appropria- 


tion for 1939 (see page 44)... . By 
agreement with England. ratified by 
the Senate. 600,000 bales will be 


swapped for British rubber and _ tin. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. will ad- 
minister the exchange. 

Self-liquidating 
“recoverable” loan) 


loan (now called 
of $2.560,000.000. 
proposed by the President. was the last 
major issue on the Hill. Critics killed 
the “self-liquidating” title, contending 
that the Treasury would eventually hold 
the bag for much of it. and that it 
would evade and over-shoot the $45.- 
000,000,000 debt limit. Federal Loan 
Administrator Jesse Jones’ intimation 
that RFC has $1.300,000,000 for self- 
liquidating projects plus the last-min- 
ute economy landslide, were the big- 
gest influences in killing the measure. 
Agencies which would have drawn 
funds under the bill are already mak- 
ing application to RFC. 

Mead bill for small business loans 
died. at the hand of Jones. 
who argued it would not quickly aid 
recovery, and that plenty of money is 
available on sound collateral. Need for 
small business credit was admitted by 
the Administration. 


Jesse 


however. and_ its 


intervened against exemption of 


economists are studying feasibility of 
an industrial investment trust. to be 
sponsored by the Government. 

Wagner Act amendments 
blocked partly by strong though di- 
vided labor opposition; partly by what 
appears to have been an error on the 
part of pro-amendment forces 
joined Republicans in calling for a 


were 


who 


special committee to investigate the 
Board; and partly by Board ruling 


that an employer caught between two 
labor groups could call for an elec- 
tion and could have more time to an- 
swer complaints. 
Walsh-Healey (Public 
\ct amendments were passed by the 
Senate. but killed in the House. The 
bill would have reduced from $10,000 
to $4.000 the amount of Federal con- 
tracts above which the labor provisions 
of the act would apply, and it would 


Contracts ) 


have blacklisted companies which the 
courts might find to have violated the 
Wagner Act. 

The Revenue Act extends 
taxes to June 30. 1941: provides that 
the part of undistributed profits tax 
on corporations remaining in the 1938 
Act will expire at the end of 1939; 
sets a new flat rate of 18% instead of 
the 161% to 19% sliding rate, while 
old rates are kept on normal-tax net 
corporate incomes of less than $25,000; 
prov ides for a net loss operating carry- 
over. Business regarded this Act as an 


excise 


economic gain and as a_ psychological 
victory. 

Social Security \ct 
from deadlock in conference at the last 


revision, freed 


moment, will advance the date of old 


age benefits from 1942 to 1940 and 
save industry about $825,000,000 in 


taxes in three years by freezing em- 
ployer tax at 1%... . The Hatch bill 
to take the profit out_ of vote-getting 
was passed and sent to the President. 
who signed it with reservations. 

The cotton net weight bill passed the 
House but never came to vote in the 
Senate. Cotton price adjustment 
proposal was rejected. as was also a 
plan to cover cotton under the crop 
insurance law. . . . President got con- 
tinuation of stabilization fund, 
tary powers. and 1940 relief fund undet 
restrictions. He lost his housing bill. 


mone- 
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Men Edge Toward Spun Rayons 


Use in sport clothes supports movement 


By WILLIAM B. DALL 


Managing Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


SPUN-RAYON SUITINGS for men’s wear 
have been in the incubator stage for 
several years. The season now current, 
trade factors are beginning to believe, 
will witness the hatching and growth. 

The immediate division of the men’s 
wear field most directly concerned with 
this development is that of summer 
suits and sports wear. In 1937, it was 
estimated that of total production of 
23,000,000 men’s suits, only 3,000,000 
were distinctly summer suits. It seems 
unlikely that the 1938 production ex- 
ceeded this, but in the current 1939 
retailing season the volume has been 
such as to suggest a basis for definite 
expansion in the 1940 season. The 
summer-suit vogue gained its principal 
impetus six or seven years ago when 
Goodall Co. began to popularize Palm 
Beach suits on a broad scale, and that 
company has always had the giant’s 


share, doing 41% of the business in 
1935 and about 459% of it this year. 


The total volume of all summer suits 
has been growing right along except 
for a brief set-back in 1938. 

The market is far from saturated 
since it appears that only one summer 
suit is sold to every seven of the regu- 
lar spring and fall weights. Yet the 
lighter types may be worn comfortably 
for four months out of the year in the 


North and for six months or more in 











Ca 


of staple in regular 


the South. The fact that darker-colored 
styles in summer suitings are now the 
best sellers is considered by the mer- 
chants who handle them as a good sign 
that sales are no longer restricted to 
the upper-income brackets, as were the 
light-colored garments, but that the 
average customer who makes up the 
volume market is the buyer. 

Woolen and worsted manufacturers 
have not gone so far in preparing all- 
spun-rayon fabrics for the summer-suit 
field as have cotton mills. The wool 
manufacturer is prone to look on staple 
fiber as a kind of adulterant, as some- 
thing to mix with his regular raw 
material to effect lower With 
much excellent wool not much over 75¢ 
and staple at 25¢ there is no great in- 
centive for mere partial substitution. 
On an 11-0z. cloth of 50-50 composition 
there would be a saving of only about 
17¢ in raw material cost and the right 
to brand as “all wool” would be lost. 
That last named merchandising appeal 
they regard as worth more than 15 or 
20¢ per yard. The tropical worsted suit 
is generally priced to sell at $17.50 and 
higher. 


cost. 


Right now, therefore, it is the all- 
staple fabric that is catching the eye 


and the imagination of the market. It 
is the mills that are giving 
attention to this material and 
already there are diverse types on the 
market 


cotton 
closest 
suitings of worsted appear- 
ance and styling, gabardines, coverts. 
diagonals, plain weaves, hopsacking,. 
Construction is equally various- 
all-acetate; blends of the 
combination twists with cotton. 
continuous filament rayon. or even 
wool; and finally fabrics of the newer 
abraded yarns. Excellent spun-rayon 
summer suits will be priced at $12.50 


etc. 
all viscose: 
two: 


Summer wear suits 


to the consumer; some even less: 
slack and shirt ensembles at $7.50. 

Cotton mills may have the advantage 
of a previous experience with rayon 
and a more vital contact with the need 
for experimentation and diversification ; 
woolen and worsted mills have the ad- 
vantage of styling experience and an 
immediate sales contact with clothiers. 

Executives who have launched suc- 
cessfully spun-rayon suitings do not 
belittle the months of trial and error 
which preceded their success. Their 
warnings are vehement that newcomers 
into the field lay the most careful 
groundwork for turning out truly meri- 
torious goods, since they believe that 
few things would harm the industry as 
much as a flood of substandard spun- 
rayons. Poor goods could not aid the 
house that made them, and would hurt 
the mills and clothiers who are making 
a market for quality goods. 

Clothiers are finding things to learn 
in handling spun-rayons. Fine needles 
must be used in sewing and they must 
be promptly replaced at first sign of 
dullness. Otherwise the seam “peb- 
bles.” Also the cutter cannot expect 
best results by adapting rayon shirtings 
to suit manufacture—he must be sure 
he has the materials that are right for 
Mills which have worked 
over constructions and finishes for 
three years before putting the lines on 
the open market are sure of their 
ground and willing to share their 
knowledge with their cutter-customers. 


his purpose. 
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An unexpected channel for rendering 
the average male rayon-conscious, has 
been found in modern sport clothes. 
Transferred in spirit from the women’s 
wear field, matching slacks and shirts 
in hopsacking and other fabrics of a 
women’s wear character have proved 
to be important items this year. Many 
separate slacks have been made of 
similar fabrics. Whatever comfort and 
pleasure the wearers get from these 
garments, will be subconscious sales- 
men in putting over the basic spun- 
rayon numbers in the more sedate field 
of summer suits. 

And slacks have touched high spots 
of volume this year. Based on Bureau 
of Census reports for the first four 
months of 1939, total suit production 
was proceeding at rate of 26,700,000 
annually and separate trouser produc- 
tion was at the rate of 17,000,000 an- 
nually. Even granted that the second 
half of 1939 will see a seasonal falling 
off in this rate of separate trouser 
production, it is still of a magnitude to 
make it exceed for the time being the 


1. Congo Cloth (sold by Brand & Oppen- 
heimer), an established summer suiting of 
everal seasons standing, combining both 


pun and continuous-filament rayon. 2. Co- 
vert suiting of Crown-Tested spun rayon 
3, 4,5. A group of all- 
from the Rivercool line of 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills. They 
sre shown in stripes, herringbones, diago 
nals, Bedford cords, etc., styled in the 
best worsted tradition. 6. Fabric for 
men's slacks made of Tennessee-Eastman's 


Teca (Slik-Eze line of New York Knitting 
Mills). 


1nd-wool blend. 


pun-rayons 


7. Twill-weave dinner coat fabri 
abraded yarn 
Fabric Development Department of Ameri- 
Corp.) 8. Gabardine for 


n's shirts from S. T. Palay Textile Corp 


ade of acetate (from 





an Viscose 
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importance of the summer suit trade. 

Just as old line wool mills have been 
letting the all-spun-rayon suiting busi- 
ness drift to cotton mills, so the old 
line clothier has been letting the spe- 
cialty house do most of the making-up. 
The clothier cannot for long let things 
slide like this with impunity, for he is 
finding himself left with only one and 
one-half seasons in his year instead of 
two, and he is being hurt in spreading 
a two-season overhead over a one-and- 
one-half season year. His seasons are, 
of course, fall (still a full season) and 
spring (now only a skimpy half-season 
at best). 

Although for 1938-1939 spun-rayons 
did not gross importantly in summer 
suits, the probability of expansion 
based on the facts already given seems 
great. For 1937, authorities break down 


the total summer-suit business about 





30%, 


wool 


as follows: mohair mixtures, 
tropical 26%, other 
10%, cotton 23%, linen 7% and rayon 
and silk 4%. Inroads into every one 
of the classifications by spun-rayon is 
a likelihood. Already the market’s 
leader, Palm Beach, has adapted its 
manufacture to its needs and, instead 
of one fabric as formerly, is making 


worsteds 


four or five, some containing rayon. 

Spun-rayon enthusiasts go beyond 
the hope of spun rayon getting a goodly 
share in the present summer suit busi- 
ness—said to be 3,000,000 suits with 
retail value of perhaps $50,000,000. 
They believe that the utility, price- 
appeal and flexibility of styling pe- 
culiar to their lines will give new zest 
to the summer suit trade generally and 
expand it hugely to the benefit of the 
textile industry, the clothier and the 
consumer. 


—————— Ep 6 











































p-to-Date Air Conditioning 


Important feature of modernization 
program at Buck Creek Cotton Mills 


THIRTY YEARS AGO T. C. Thompson. 
one of the pioneer builders in the south- 
ern textile industry, organized and built 
on the banks of Buck Creek, Siluria, 
Ala., the Selma Cotton Mill. In 1911 the 
company was reorganized and the name 
changed to Buck Creek Cotton Mills. 
J. T. Phillips, now president and treas- 
urer, came with the mill thirteen years 
ago as superintendent. H. M. Johnson, 
still a young man, has been superin- 
tendent since 1932. The principal prod- 
uct of the mill is flannel which 
to the rubberizing trade and then finds 


GoOe 
goes 


its way into shoes, baggage, upholstery. 
garments, and other commodities. Inci- 
dentally. for the last thirteen years one 
customer has taken continuously the 
entire output of eighteen looms, with 
no change in the construction of the 
fabric. J. W. Valentine. 40 Worth St.. 
New York, sells the output of the mill. 

Recently the management of the com- 
pany inaugurated an extensive modern- 
ization program, and much has already 
been accomplished. Thus far the work 
has been concentrated largely in the 
preparatory and spinning departments. 


Working conditions have been improved 
in many ways and up-to-date equipment 
has been utilized to permit the mill to 
turn cut a better product. In order to 
realize the full advantages of the mod- 
ern productive machinery—and at the 
same time to do everything possible 
toward betterment of the health. com- 


fert, and morale of the workers—up-to- 





Spinning room has been modernized by installation of H & B long- 


draft frames with traveling cleaners 


and complete Parks-Cramer 


Automatic Airchanger system with Psychrostat controls 


—7—™——_—_—_—— are 


| view of plant of Buck Creek Cotton Mills with office in front 





date air-conditioning 
installed. 


IN THE OPENER ROOM a Lummus bale- 
mixer was installed on the bale breake: 
to permit proper proportioning of the 
cotton into the blend. In_ th 
picker room the Aldrich synchronized 
single-process system has replaced the 


equipment was 


oe 
going 


original installation of two-process pick- 
ing. A Lummus Gyrator cleaning, blend. 
ing, and distributing machine feeds the 
three single-process pickers, removing 
an appreciable amount of foreign mat- 
ter and insuring a proper blend of 
staple. The weight of the finished laps 
coming from the pickers is corrected 
for moisture variation by use of an Al- 
drich regain indicator mounted in plain 
view of the picker tender. This instru- 
ment automatically varies the actual 
weight of the laps to compensate for 
changes in regain. resulting in fewet 
gear changes in the card room and as- 
sisting in maintaining an even roving 
The drawing has been re-designed 
and rebuilt by the Medley Mfg. Co.. 
Columbus. Ga. Taking one group of 
frames at a time, all machines 
equipped with King’s new metallic ball 
bearing, self-lubricated rolls and pre 
cision type helical gearing throughout. 
The management states that by the use 
of this type drawing a more even slive! 
is obtained and the break factor of 
single yarn has been increased from 
1,750 to 1,950. A sliver variation test 
showed that the percentage of variation 
decreased from 37 to 17% after in 
stallation of this new type drawing. 


wert 
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High-draft roving, using the H. & B. 
five-roll scroll system, has been in- 
stalled. This eliminated two processes 
in the card room. It also reduces the 
iandling of the roving considerably an 4, 
in many instances. allows larger pack- 
ages to be used in the creels of the 
spinning frames. At the same time, the 
quality of the product has been main- 
tained and the production per spindle 
increased. In the roving department 
eight 90-spindle. 10x5, Woonsocket in- 
termediate frames were converted to 
slubbers with the H. & B. system; and 
six H. & B., 128-spindle, 8x4 roving 
frames were converted by use of the 
same attachments. These fourteen 
frames have replaced a total of 46 
frames—slubbers. intermediates, and 
roving frames—formerly in use, and 
has resulted in a saving of floor space 
and better location of machines. 

In the spinning room 36 warp and 
38 filling frames have replaced the orig- 
inal installation. These are H. & B. 
(American Machine Co. frames of 272 
spindles each, 34%-in. gage, equipped 
with four-roll long-draft system. With 
the wide gage. long traverse on the 
bobbin, and maximum size ring, it is 
possible to put approximately twice as 
much yarn on each spinning bobbin as 
was the case with the old frames. As a 
result of this, together with superior 
control of humidity in the spinning 
room, and with the warp yarn having 
only half as many knots as it had pre- 
viously, the loom production has auto- 
matically increased between 4 and 5%, 
due to loom 


reduction of stoppage. 





Spinning frames are driven by 
G. E. motors mounted on Rock- 
wood pivoted-base drives 
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These frames are all driven by indi- 
vidual G.E. motors mounted on Rock- 
wood pivoted bases, with flat belts. 
Throughout the card room and spin- 
ning department all machines, with the 
exception of the cards themselves, are 
driven by individual motors. no belting 
being used from overhead shafting. 


AIR CONDITIONING—It was realized 
that only through accurate control of re- 
gain could the full benefits be secured 






























room, including heating coils and with 
new Psychrostat control for both hu- 
midifiers and Airchanger. 

This system in the spinning room 
provides circulation of a large quantity 
of air at all times. The proportion of 
indoor and outdoor air is governed by 
both the temperature and humidity ex- 
isting in the room; the hotter the room, 
the more outdoor air is admitted, but 
never to such an extent that humidity 
drops below the desired point. 





Club house in village is center for social activities of employees. 


from the new machines and processes. 
Before the modernization program was 
started, excessive temperatures—in the 
spinning room, especially—constituted 
a serious problem in summer months. 
Here in the Deep South, the tempera- 
ture occasionally reached 110° F., ne- 
cessitating shutdowns of the mill. 

Several years ago the mill installed a 
home-made central-station air condi- 
tioner supplying both weaving and spin- 
ning rooms with fresh washed air. Plans 
and specifications for this system were 
drawn up by W. A. Duke. plant engi- 
neer, and the entire system was _ in- 
stalled by his mechanics. While peak 
temperatures were reduced, the lack of 
automatic controls and adequate capac- 
ity rendered this system only partially 
satisfactory. 

This installation did, however, serve 
to convince the owners of the advan- 
tages possible with similar equipment 
of adequate capacity and properly con- 
trolled. Accordingly, the following pro- 
gram was adopted: (1) installation of 
Parks Turbomatic humidifiers in weave 
room, (2) elimination of all old spray- 
type humidifiers, (3) transfer of High- 
Duty humidifiers from weave room to 
card room, (4) installation of additional 
Turbomatics to supplement the High- 
Duty system in spinning room, (5) re- 
arrangement of existing air washer 
system to serve weave room only, and 
(6) installation of complete Parks Au- 
tomatic Airchanger system in spinning 


This program, which was engineered 
and installed by Parks-Cramer Co., has 
proved thoroughly satisfactory as to 
performance, maintenance, operating 
costs, etc., and has materially bettered 
working conditions for the operatives. 
“The great advantage of this new air- 
equipment,” states Mr. 
Phillips, “is positive maintenance of 
uniform humidity in all parts of the 
room at all times, permitting smooth 
performance of all frames regardless 
of weather conditions.” Relative humid- 
ity of 55% is maintained in carding 
and roving, 55% in filling spinning, 
60% in warp spinning, and 85% in the 
weave room. 


conditioning 


Another feature of the spinning room 
is the ParksTurbo cleaning system. 
Because of the arrangement of frames, 
it was possible to eliminate all curves 
and operate the cleaners on straight 
tracks only. Each cleaner operates back 
and forth over three frames. This ar- 
rangement means cleaner frames and 
fewer bunches, and results in a cleaner 
yarn. 


AT SILURIA, a well-kept village of neat. 
freshly painted homes, with club build- 
ing, stores, movies, and churches, takes 
care of the requirements of the 380 em. 
ployees. Rent in the village is at the 
rate of 25c. per room per week, which 
includes water, but does not include 
light and fuel, both of which are avail- 
able at reasonable rates. The Alabama 
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Power Co. has its own lines in the vil- 
lage and sells electric power directly 
to consumers, while the nearby coal 
mines, through local dealers, furnish 
coal at low rates. 

The affairs of the village, the social 
activities of the employees and their 
families, and the recreations 
are regarded as being strictly outside 
the function of the mill management. 
The mill does not even operate a com- 
pany store. The club is managed by a 
board of directors elected by the em- 
ployees. Boys’ work is in charge of 


Lloyd Thorpe, a doffer, while Nellie 


various 








Walton directs the activities of the 
girls. Albert Guy, a weaver in the mill, 
is manager of the moving picture the- 
ater; Charles (“Chunk”) Harris runs 
the village store and also directs the 
baseball team, which operates on a 
“nay as you go” basis. In order to en- 
courage the team, the mill furnishes 
the park and donates the uniforms. 
“We are in the cotton manufacturing 
business only,” said Mr. Phillips in 
talking over village affairs with the 
writer, “and leave the outside affairs 
entirely to our people. We have found 
policy in all re- 


this to be a wise 





Weave-Room Inspection 


How often should the weaver stop the 
loom to check for fabric defects? 


This article is based on an in- 
vestigation carried out in a 
large southern mill, and was de- 
scribed to Textile World's 
southern editor by the superin- 
tendent. We should be glad 
to receive further comments 
from readers who have made 
tests to determine how often 
looms should be stopped for 
inspecting the cloth. 


HOW OFTEN should cloth be inspected 
on the looms? In an attempt to find 
the answer to this question, observa- 
tions were made in the weave shed of 
a southern print cloth mill. It is be- 
lieved that other weavers will be inter- 
ested in the facts disclosed by the in- 
vestigation and in the conclusions 
drawn. 

Approximately 90% of the weaver’s 
time is taken on work other than in- 
The production — incentive 
keeps the weaver’s eyes high, looking 


spection. 


for standing looms, and a close observa- 
tion of him will show that the activity 
to keep the loom running 
properly does not permit regular in- 


necessary 


spection on each trip around the job. 

Defects commonly found in the weave 
room of the average print cloth mill 
are listed in the accompanying table. 





ee 








Incidentally, it will be noticed that the 
weaver is directly responsible for items 
Nos. 1 and 2. and is only indirectly re- 
sponsible for the other defects. The last 
20 items are the weaver’s responsibility 
only to the extent that he must notify 


the section man or overseer. These de- 
fects are not due to any fault of the 
weaver, but to some fault of the loom- 
fixer, slasher tender, or other person. 

In studying the subject of inspection 
intervals, 252 rolls of cloth were care- 
fully inspected—204 of which were cut 
for defects. The ratio of total rolls cut 
to total inspected is 1 to 1.24. This 
amounted to an in&pecting of 230,814 
yd. of cloth over the inspecting ma- 
chines and the finding of a total of 
2.290 defects that would not meet the 
customer’s approval. All other defects 
were so minor as to be of no particular 





spects.” One interesting activity is the 
Buck Creek Welfare Association, han- 
dled entirely by the employees. Each 
member pays into the treasury of the 
association 40c. a week, and out of this 
fund is provided full medical and sur- 
gical care, including the services of a 
regular physician in the village; all 
hospital expenses; any necessary op- 
erations, and complete ear, eye, nose, 
and throat treatment. This association 
has been in existence some ten years. 
To date, 112 patients have undergone 
operations in hospitals of nearby Bir- 
mingham. 





consequence. Based on these figures, 
there occurred an average of one seri- 
ous defect for every 100.7 yd. of woven 
cloth. The cloth was woven at an aver- 
age speed of 157 picks per min., with 
a construction of 52 picks per in. and 
an efficiency of 96.5%. Under these con- 
ditions, the average production is 4.88 
yd. per hr. from each loom. 


FURTHER ANALYSIS shows that 100.7 
yd. between defects + 4.88 yd. per 
loom per hr. = 20.63 hr.—average 
time that a loom will run between de- 
fects. This indicates that inspection of 
cloth every 6 in., or even every few 
yards, is not important. 

In fact, from the foregoing observa- 
tions and calculations it appears that 
on print cloth there is no absolute ne- 
cessity of stopping the looms for in- 
spection at any time. 

With different cloth constructions, 
loom speeds, and quality of product, 
there may be another answer to the 
question of how often should cloth be 
inspected on the looms. Investigations 


similar to the one described above 
should enable one to set up a rule 
which will prevent unnecessary stop- 


ping of looms for this purpose. 


Defects Found in Print-Cloth Weave Room 











Number of Percentage 
Defect Defects of Defects 

End out.. ‘ 4 0.2 
Misdraw . ; 12 0.5 
Slasher rust 3 0.1 
Black of1...... 38 aay 
Yellow oil. ... 19 0.8 
Thin places... 867 37.9 
Thick places. . 356 a5 .5 
Bad reed 3 0.1 
Ropy filling... .. 55 2.4 
Kinky filling ; > 0.1 
Oily filling 22 1.0 
Broken filling 37 1.6 
Wavy cloth ; 16 7 
Stringy selvage 2 0.1 
Bad weave..... 734 32.1 
Overshot ed 31 1.4 
Double thread 11 0.5 
Jerked-in filling 22 1.0 
Mat-up ; 36 2.3 
Hard size : 5 0.2 
False change par: 10 0.4 
Hole in cloth 3 0.2 

Total 2,290 100.0 
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Chalk-Finish Bengaline 


Combined scour and bleach gives econ- 
omies; dulling on jig gives further saving 


THE THREE most common constructions 
of rayon bengalines are the all-rayon 
bengaline made of high-luster yarn, the 
high-luster bengaline with cotton fill- 
ing, and the all-rayon bengaline made 
of low-luster, pigmented yarn. Regard- 
less of the type of yarn used, the con- 
sumer expects a dull, chalky finished 
cloth with a fairly firm handle. While 
ordinary high-luster yarns cost slightly 
less than the pigmented yarns, they are 
more difficult to finish in the desired 
matte appearance. However, due to the 
somewhat lower gray-goods cost and to 
the fact that the same price is charged 
by the dyer for finishing both types 
of cloth, the high-luster fabric is much 
more in evidence than is the low-luster, 
pigmented type. 

Chalk-finished bengalines are usually 
handled on a jig. Tension must be kept 
at minimum, since tension 
will increase the luster of the yarn. It 
is impractical in most cases to dye dark 
shades where a chalk finish is wanted. 
Blacks, wines, and other dark colors 
have a natural sheen that is difficult to 
overcome. When sufficient pigment is 
used to cover up the sheen of a dark 
shade, an undesirable grayed effect re- 
sults. 


excessive 


SCOURING AND BLEACHING—The ma- 
jority of rayon bengalines go into white. 
The most economical method of hand- 
ling white is to combine the scour and 
the bleach. This is done by adding 
sodium perborate to the scouring bath. 
\bout 10 lb. of perborate is employed 
or the volume of the bath used in a 
ig of ordinary size. Treatment for 45 
min. at 190° F. will usually result in a 
ood white. When there is an excessive 


imount of soil and loom grease in the 
loth, it is preferable to 
leach the fabric in a second bath. In 
this case an addition of a small amount 
| solvent, such as hexalin and pine oil, 

made to the scour. This aids in loosen- 


sometimes 


ig the loom grease and graphite from 
e rayon. The scour is followed by an 
nd in warm water and a bleach in a 
cond bath containing the sodium per- 
orate and an equal amount of sodium 
licate, which acts as a stabilizer and 
‘so helps further to scour the cloth. A 
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plain water rinse suffices after the per- 
borate bleach. 

If chemic is employed for bleaching, 
the usual practice is first to scour the 
goods at 195° F. in a solution of soap 
and soda ash, and then bleach in a sec- 
ond bath. After bleaching, the goods 
are treated with an anti-chlor and given 
a rinse. 

Following bleaching and dyeing the 
excess water is removed from the goods 
by means of a horizontal roll extractor. 
If this type of equipment is not avail- 
able, a vacuum extractor or a two-roll 
quetsch can be used, the latter usually 


by use of rubber rolls, and still furthe: 
reduced by using an additional roll in 
the size pan or by reversing the direction 
of the quetsch rolls (See sketches). In 
either of the latter cases the bengaline 
is immersed in the size liquor so that 
a weaker solution can be used. Reducing 
the amount of duller in the size also re- 
duces the likelihood of streaks in the 
fabrics and danger of caking on the 
rolls. 


MOST DULLERS are combinations of in- 
soluble inorganic salts, such as barium 
sulphate, titanium dioxide, calcium sul- 
phate, zinc oxide, aluminum silicate, etc. 
The titanium salts are generally consid- 
ered to be the best and at the same time 
the most expensive. Aluminum silicate 
and barium sulphate are the cheapest, 
but cake most easily. The duller is kept 
suspended in the size by the aid of gums, 
such as tragacanth. Titanium dioxide 
can now be obtained in a state which 
readily forms an almost colloidal solu- 
tion and requires no gum to keep it in 
suspension; however, in the amount 
necessary to give the desired chalkiness 





Two-roll quetsch for applying duller—dotted line indicates size level; 
A, regulation set-up; B, reversed-roll set-up: C, immersion-roll set-up 


being run in tandem with a frame and 
Palmer arrangement. 


DULLING PROCESSES—There is little 
difficulty in obtaining chalky finishes on 
pigmented-yarn but on 
fabrics made from high-luster yarns it 
is quite a problem. There are several 


bengalines, 


means of obtaining the desired dullness 
or chalkiness on the high-luster cloth. 
The. goods may be chalked by use of an 
ordinary two-roll mangle equipped with 
a size pan. However, this method is ex- 
pensive and dullers, when used in large 
amounts, tend to cake up on the quetsch 
this 
white size streaks, unless the rolls are 


rolls. In a short time results in 


cleaned every few pieces. With today’s 
prices the labor cost becomes prohibi- 


tive. 

An ordinary quetsch is generally 
made with two knurled brass rolls, 
which are lapped with cotton cloth. 


The amount of caking can be reduced 


it is expensive to use. As a rule, larger 
proportions of the cheaper dullers are 
employed to make up the size in or- 
der to keep down the finishing cost. 

Recently there has been developed an 
organic type of duller which is very 
effective. However, the cost of this com- 
pound prohibits its general use with 
the present low prices paid for finishing 
bengalines. 


JIG METHOD— While many finishers still 
use a padder for dulling bengalines, it 
is more economical to treat the fabric 
while it is still on the jig. A common 
method is to impregnate the cloth after 
dyeing with barium chloride or hydrate 
solution, about 10 to 15% of the chem- 
ical based on the weight of the cloth 
being used. The fabric is given two 
ends in as short a liquor as possible. 
The barium salt is then dropped into a 
cistern from which it may be recovered 
for further use, since there is no sub- 
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stantive action taking place. Without 
rinsing, the material is then passed 
through a second bath containing about 
114% lb. glauber salt for every 1 lb. of 
the barium salt used originally. 

It is necessary to give the fabric only 


one end on the jig in the glauber salt 
bath, followed by a rinse, to complete 
the dulling process. Calendering is 
rarely needed in the finishing of this 
cloth. 

By combining the scour and bleach 





and then applying the duller on th 
jig after bleaching or dyeing, the fin 
isher can save time, labor, and un 
necessary handling of the goods. A 
of these savings are of great importan: 
at the present time. 





Felting of Hosiery 


Cause and remedy of trouble in scour- 
ing stockings made from silk and wool 


RECENTLY a knitting mill submitted to 
our Questions & Answers Department a 
problem of unusual importance. This 
mill was encountering considerable dif- 
ficulty, in that a line of silk and wool 
hosiery made from one end of 1/50s 
wool twisted with three ends of boiled- 
off silk felted badly during scouring. 
The trouble was first noticed when a 
change was made in the wool yarn. The 
conclusions reached as to the cause of 
the felting and the steps to be taken to 
avoid recurrence of the trouble should 
be of interest to all knitters using com- 
bination yarns. 

Since the only change reported by 
the knitter was in the wool yarn, it was 
assumed that for some reason the wool 
itself was the cause of the felting. This 
yarn consists of one end of Z-twist 50/1 
wool plied with three ends of S-twist 
silk and given seven turns of S-twist. 

Comparison of the satisfactory combi- 
nation yarn previously employed with 
the unsatisfactory yarn showed that the 
former is more compact than the latter. 
(Yarns 5 and 6, respectively, in accom- 
panying illustration.) Both yarns show 
the wool spiraling about the silk. How- 
ever, the yarn spiral is less pronounced 
in the satisfactory yarn, indicating that 
during doubling and twisting the wool 
elongated more in the unsatisfactory 
yarn. In fact. the wool in the unsatis- 
factory yarn has elongated to such an 
extent that it has become too Jong for 
the silk, resulting in small irregular 
loops (Yarn 7), instead of a uniform 
spiral. This excessive elongation is due 


to the fact that, when the wool is 


doubled and twisted together with the 
silk approximately seven turns S, the 
wool loses its initial twist, and this re- 
sults in a condition where the wool has 
practically no twist, allowing the indi- 
vidual wool fibers to slip. That is, after 
being twisted with the silk, the wool 
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yarn has become a loose mass of un- 
twisted wool fibers. (See Yarn 4.) Wool 
in this condition felts very easily. 


IT IS EVIDENT that the behavior of the 
wool during twisting with the silk is the 
cause of the felting during processing. 
It is always a delicate procedure t» 
double and twist together spun yarns. 
because during the operation not only 
are the yarns twisted about one another. 
but also each individual yarn is twisted 
about itself. It is essential that the 
twist of the individual yarns and their 
behavior during plying and twisting are 
thoroughly understood. There is always 
the danger that when combined and 
twisted in the direction opposite to that 
of the initial twist in the spun yarn (in 
this 50/1 wool), the spun 
fibers will assume a parallel position. 


case the 


yielding a weakened yarn. That is what 
has happened in this particular case. 
In order to illustrate this fact more 
clearly, several 10-in. lengths of the 
plied yarn were placed in a twist tester 
and the twist was removed. When all 
the twist was removed and the wool and 
the silk yarns were parallel, they were 
substantially in the condition they were 
in before being plied and twisted to- 


gether. Yarn 1 represents the satisfac 
tory wool yarn at this stage; Yarn 2. 
the unsatisfactory yarn. 

Next, additional samples were placed 
in the twist tester, and the twist was 
removed as above. The silk yarn was 
cut away and the same amount of twist 
was put back into the wool yarn. Yarns 
3 and 4. respectively, represent the 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory wool 
yarn. At this stage the yarns are in the 
same condition as in the plied yarn. 

Four out of five samples of wool 
from the satisfactory yarn showed an 
elongation of approximately *g in. in 
10 ia., 
impossible to measure the elongation of 
the wool in the unsatisfactory yarn, as 
all samples tried slipped apart when 


or approximately 4%. It was 


measurement was attempted. 

Knowing that felting is due to the 
condition of the wool in the plied yarn. 
one can solve the problem in various 
ways. 

The unsatisfactory plied yarn. still 
on hand can be given a further twist 
ing of seven turns S. This will yield a 
more compact yarn in which the wool 
is in a much better condition to resist 
felting (Yarn 9). 

If the wool has not yet been com- 
bined with the silk, a doubling and 
twisting of seven turns Z will yield a 
compact yarn which will not felt (Yarn 
8). This type of yarn will not be quite 
so soft as the satisfactory combination 
yarn previously employed. 

If the wool has not yet been com- 
bined with the silk, a yarn approxi- 
mating the satisfactory yarn can be 
made by twisting the wool itself five 
turns Z and then doubling with the silk 
and twisting seven turns S. 





Satisfactory and unsatisfactory yarns 
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By G. MARSHALL 


CORRECT BLENDING is the foundation 
on which all satisfactory woolen fabrics 
are built, and use of a suitable lubri- 
cant in correct quantities is also of vital 
importance, but many defects are trace- 
able directly to the carding operation. 
Important among these is variation in 
the counts of condensed roving and 
therefore in the spun yarn. Variation in 
counts may be between the same rov- 
ings over a period of time, or between 
rovings across the width of the card, 
or between the different spools of a 
tape or double-doffer condenser. 

Variation of the roving in successive 
lengths may be due to faulty weighing 
of the stock at the hopper feed, faulty 
design of the hopper, its incorrect set- 
ting, or its not being kept filled to one 
constant level. Successive weighings of 
material may be deposited on the feed 
apron at incorrect intervals; there may 
be slippage of feed apron or belts par- 
ticularly main driving belts. Incorrect 
setting of various rollers may result in 
their wrapping, or in the cards taking 
up too much stock after stripping. 

The remedies for these faults are, 
first, to see that a modern type of hop- 
per is used wherever possible; and then 
to attend to the details of its setting. 
Every hopper should have a sensitive 
scale pan which has only a small dis- 
tance to move between the raised and 
lowered positions; a positive stop-mo- 
tion for the spiked lattiee, which should 
operate as soon as the pan begins to 
move; and a shutter which operates at 
the same instance. The leveling comb 
of the hopper should be set as close 
as possible to the spiked lattice, in 
order to prevent stock going over in 
lumps; and the lattice should be run 
as slowly as is consistent with getting 
the proper weight of stock in a given 
period of time. The brush should be 
set to keep the lattice clean. 

If the scale pan is kept as tull as is 
reasonable, percentage variation be- 
‘ween weighs will be reduced to a 
iinimum. If the stock in the hopper is 
kept at a constant level, weighs will 
likewise be more constant. If the tipping 
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Varlations in Woolen Roving 


Can be reduced by close attention to 


the card setting and processing details 


mechanism is timed correctly, succes- 
sive weighs will be placed on the feed 
apron at correct intervals; that is, with- 
out leaving gaps between weighs or hav- 
ing them encroach on each other. 
Slippage of belts can be reduced to 
a minimum by keeping them reason- 
ably tight, by keeping them clean, and 
by having the pulleys wrapped cor- 
rectly. Wherever possible, crossed belts 





Failure to keep the hopper 
filled to a constant level may 
cause variation in roving 


should be used for main drives; for 
motor drives, chains or V-belts can be 
used successfully. 


EXCESSIVE TAKE-UP of the cards after 
stripping can be prevented by making 
certain that workers and strippers are 
kept perfectly clean, by the use of suit- 
able fancies, and by correct setting and 
speeding of these rollers and the doffers 
to keep the main cylinders clean. When 
a machine is working most efficiently, 
the strippings should consist of grease 
and dirt and not of good material. 
When the cards are taking up, the ma- 
chine must be allowed to run to waste 
until the counts are correct, or until 
allowance is made by adding a tooth to 
the doffer gear. 

Variation from side to side of the 
machine is caused on the finisher card, 
and is a very prevalent fault. It may 
result from incorrect setting of the 


overhead portion of the Scotch feed, 
incorrect laying and folding of the 
sliver by this feed, dirty or incorrectly 
set feed rollers, uneven settings across 
the machine, or uneven condition of the 
cards. The stock may be thrown unduly 
by the fancies, or may be run to one 
side of the machine by the strippers 
and angle strippers, or the mouth of 
the tape or ring doffer may not be open 
the same amount all across the machine. 

For some of these faults the reme- 
dies are obvious; but the following 
points should receive attention. The 
overhead should deliver from a point 
which is central, and the slivers on the 
apron should overlap correctly. Strip- 
pers and angle strippers should be 
ground to enable them to hold the 
stock; when renewing the fillet, it is 
advisable to have the strippers wrapped 
alternately from the right and left 
sides to minimize the risk of the stock 
running with the fillet. By the use of 
fly strippers, fancies must be prevented 
from throwing excessively. Plates up 
the sides of the machine will prevent 
air currents from deflecting the stock 
and will help to keep it in the machine. 


VARIATION between the spools of a 
tape condenser is more common on the 
series than on the endless type of ma- 
chine. It is generally due to varying 
tensions of the tapes feeding the differ- 
ent spools. At times individual tapes 
are stretched by wrapping around lick- 
erin rollers; this results in small ends. 

To cure the first fault, set the tapes 
carefully, then check counts and make 
any necessary adjustments. In the case 
of the second, tapes which are slack 
must be cut and shortened. 

On double-doffer condensers, the top 
doffer tends to take more than its share 
of material. For most blends it is ad- 
visable to set the doffers both alike and 
correct any difference in counts by 
speeding up the top doffer. The strip- 
pers on both doffers must be set alike, 
so that the mouths of both doffers are 
kept in exactly the same condition. 

If sufficient attention is paid to de- 
tails, it is possible to keep variations 
within reasonable limits. 

(A continuation of this discussion, 
in an early issue, will deal with other 
faults in woolen carding.—Editor.) 


—————_———P 









































































44 Qitferent Fabric Designs 


All usable, can be woven in a four- 


By WILLIAM HIGGINS 


THE PRIMARY PURPOSE in making color 
or weave blankets in which there are 
many contrasts between the various 
warp and filling colors is to show the 
heauty of those contrasts to best ad- 
vantage. Yet, it sometimes seems, many 
designers by using a weave such as a 
two-up and two-down twill, instead of 
weaves that will really help to enhance 
the natural beauty of the colors, pass 
up the opportunity of developing these 
contrasts to the fullest possible extent. 
The object of this article is to describe 
a method by which such weaves can be 
produced and utilized. 

Granted that a color blanket must 
also act as a basic fabric to show the 
weight, finish, handle, etc., of the pro- 
posed cloth, it is still possible for one 
to design fabrics which will do all those 
things, and yet contain new and intri- 
cate weaves which will show off the 
yarn colors to good advantage. 

The weight of a fabric is determined 
by the size of the yarns used, the ends 
and picks per inch in the finished cloth, 
and the take-up in weaving. Introduc- 
tion of novel weaves need not materially 
change the finish or handle of the 
fabric, but can greatly improve its ap- 
pearance. 


THE DIFFICULTY in producing weave 
blankets lies principally in the dif- 
fieulty of having every section of the 
blanket a true weave with every chain 
used. At times it is required to have 
several weaves of entirely different con- 
struction in the same blanket. This 
requires the use of a large number of 
harness. At other times, a_ particular 
weave is required in one section of the 
blanket, but in the other sections the 
designer is allowed to use his imagina- 
tion. 

In dealing with the latter case, let 
us assume that it is desired to repro- 
duce, in one section of a blanket. a 
tabric having weave 1A, as shown in 
the upper-left corner of Fig. 1 (on op- 
posite page). By further analysis it can 
be determined that the weave, drawing- 
in draft, and harness chain are based 
on a two-up, two-down twill motif, using 
draw A and chain /. 
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harness, six-section 


It is a simple matter to produce a 
variety of drawing-in drafts, using the 
same number of ends as in draw A. 
Examples of such draws are shown at 
B, C, D, E, and F, which appear across 
the top of the illustration. From these 
drafts, chains 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 may be 
constructed. Thus, we have design data 
sufficient for a six-section blanket with 
six chains. 

To make completely clear the illus- 
tration of the woven blanket represented 
by the page of weaves, it may be best to 
explain how the first six chains were 
derived. Chain ] was made by arrang- 
ing the picks of the motif in the same 
numerical order as the drawing-in draft 
A. In other words, the first, or top, pick 
of the chain is like the first, or top, pick 
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Fig. 2. Two forms of two-and-two 
basket weave can be used as motifs 


of the motif; the second pick of the 
chain like the third pick of the motif; 
the third like the fourth; the fourth like 
the second; etc., across the entire draft. 
Chain 2 was constructed in a similar 
manner. but on the basis of draw B. 
Chain 3 is based on draw C; 4, on D; 
5, on E; and 6, on F. 

Now if one should draw a vertical 
line from any one of the drawing-in 
drafts, and a horizontal line from the 
corresponding chain, the intersection 
of the two will indicate the true weave 
for that particular draw and chain. All 
weaves having A as a part of their.nam- 
ber are derived from draw A. Likewise 
all weaves having / as a part of their 
number are derived from chain /]. The 
true weaves are 1A, 2B, 3C, 4D, 5E, 
6F, 7A, and 8F. The others are mon- 
grels or cross-weaves of these draw- 
ing-in drafts and chains. ™ 


FOR AN ENTIRELY different set of chains 
—which will in turn produce a new set 
of weaves—it is only necessary to build 
six additional chains in which the fourth 
harness replaces the first, the first re- 


weave blanket 


places the second, the second replaces 
the third, and the third replaces the 
fourth. Chain 7 is the result of rebuild- 
ing chain | according to the foregoing 
plan. Chain 8 results when chain 6 is 
similarly rebuilt. These are shown 
merely as examples, and interested read- 
ers can easily construct for themselves 
the chains which would result from 
the rebuilding of chains 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

A third and a fourth set, each con- 
taining six still different chains, can be 
laid out by extension of the harness-re- 
placement technique employed in con- 
structing the second set. Thus would 
be indicated the fact that 144 different 
weaves can be constructed on the basis 
of the original six drawing-in drafts 
and six harness chains. 

As a matter of actual practice, how- 
ever, it is recommended that only the 
first two sets of chains developed be 
used. But one need not stop with the 
above if a large number of designs are 
desired from the same drawing-in 
drafts. Two forms of the two-and-two 
basket weave, as shown in Fig. 2, may 
also be used as motifs to produce six 
other chains each. The designer may 
then weave all the chains: the twelve 
based on the two-up and_ two-down 
twill, the six made from the two-and- 
two basket, and the six made from the 
second form of two-and-two basket; 
this would produce a blanket contain- 
ing 144 different weaves, all usable as 
basic weaves for sample cuts. 


STRIPING EFFECTS to vary the appear- 
ance of the fabric could be tied in if 
the designer cared to, and it appeared 
advisable. These stripes could be over- 
checked by inserting picks of the same 
materials at predetermined intervals. 
All the weaves lend themselves to strip- 
ing because of the number of ends that 
cut, or weave opposite to one another. 

As the weaves in each-case are for 
the same number of ends and picks. 
and are all based on rearrangements of 
draw A, it will be found that all of the 
weaves are symmetrical. The whole 
fabric has a somewhat similar construc- 
tion, because the interlacings of any 
one warp end do not vary greatly from 
the interlacings of any other end in 
any of the designs. Hence, the entire 
cloth will finish similarly. 
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Is Silk Rise Ended? 


ABROGATION of the U. S. commercial 
treaty with Japan, effective in six 
months, gave a set-back to raw silk just 
as it had passed its former highs and 
seemed on its way to $3. On July 26 
the Japanese market touched 1305 yen 
for Grade D and the New York price 
was $2.77. On the treaty news, Kobe 
dropped about 25 yen, New York 
futures 10¢. Feeling in the trade, how- 
ever, is that no real change in status 
is in sight. Whether we have definitely 
missed $3 silk remains to be seen. 
Japanese silk authorities who have 
visited this country in the last few 
menths take quite placidly to sugges- 
tions that the American market would 
be better off with $2 silk, and they 
have indicated no sympathy with a run- 
away bull market. However, they point 
out that there are certain facts behind 


the increased price of silk, which are 
not likely soon to be changed. 

They point to the smaller crop of 
in 1938, to a sort of semi- 
famine in textile raw materials in 
Japan due to import restrictions on 
wool and cotton, and, finally, to the in- 
fluence of inflation in Japan on all com- 
modities. Total visible raw silk stocks 
fell from 149,000 bales at end of 1938 
to 60,000 at end of June. During the 
period of high prices, users in this 
country have been buying cautiously, 
probably from hand to mouth, and 
there is believed to be considerable 
need for silk accumulating as buyers 
hold back their purchases for definite 
recessions. Mills which hesitated to 
take on much silk at $2.75 would prob- 
ably buy in considerable quantity if 
and when the price went down to $2.50. 


cocoons 





There is thus a background of potentia! 
demand which seems to make it likely 
that the situation is well stabilized. 

Further, strength in raw silk seems 
to come at a particularly inappropriate 
time when the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry, its principal mainstay in this 
country, is having a hard fight to get 
small price advances to meet the earlier 
stage of the raw silk up-swing. Also. 
there is now a definite movement 
toward the use of finishes to increase 
durability of silk hose which in turn 
may reduce the annual turnover of 
hosiery and consequently the annual 
consumption of raw silk. The forth- 
coming stronger and more elastic syn- 
thetic fibers are another threat to silk. 
Weavers of silk fabrics, except on high- 
est price specialties, have turned to 
synthetics, and they started to turn 
when silk went over the $2 mark. 

It seems an obvious conclusion that 
high levels will bring curtailment of 
American consumption to the ultimate 
(but distant) detriment of those inter- 
ested in silk as a trading commodity. 





Fun for the Chemists 


GOLF, BRIDGE, horse races, fishing, surf 
bathing, and the accumulation of many 
coats of sun-tan occupied the time of 
members and visitors, including wives, 
attending the summer outing of the 


Piedmont Section, American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists at 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 23 and 24. 
Over 300 were on hand. 

Generous prizes were awarded win- 




























ners of the various contests. Miss Kath- 
erine Wolhar, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.. 
captured the ladies’ bridge prize, while 
golf prizes for the three flights in the 
golf tournament went to A. T. Lomax 
and John Neely in class A; A. F. Beane 
and L. J. McGinty in class B; and J. W. 
Ivey and W. W. Trowell in class C. Ar- 
thur Campbell, who encountered many 
difficulties on the trap-infested course, 
was awarded the consolation prize. 


1. McGee Calhoun, Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co.; Harral Pierce, Solvay Sales Corp., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Sam Hayes, Ciba Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Bob Pierce, Charlotte, 
N. C. 2. Toots Causey, Sclvay Sales Corp.., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Guy Morrison, Penick & 
Ford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Bert McIntyre, 
National Oil Products Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
C. O. Stevenson, Ciba Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
3. Harral O. Pierce, Solvay Sales Corp., 
Charlotte, N. C.#s Wm. A. Wolhar, Supt., 
Bleaching, Dyeing & Finishing, Rosemary 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; Henry 
Gaede (seated), Laurel Soap Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; D. Stewart Quern, Buffalc 
Electro-Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


4. R. T. Mallory, N. C. Finishing Co., Yad 
kin, N. C.; Stewart Queen, Buffalo Electro 


Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Arthur 
Campbell, American Cyanamid & Chem. 
Co., New York; Hugh Puckett, American 


Cyanamid & Chem. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
5. Fred Jerauld, Buffalo Electro Chemica 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Dick Tuttle, Supt. 
Marshall Field & Co., Leaksville, N. C.; J 
Beacham Wray, Marshall Field & Co., Leaks 
ville, N. C.: C. B. Griffin, Penn Salt Mfa 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 6 Chas. Gunter 
Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mill; Howard 
Sprock, Geigy Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C..; 
Alex Campbell, Westboro Weaving Co. 
Greenville, S$. C.: Jas. Procter, Mooresville 


(N. C.) Cotton Mill. 
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Nomograph for Traveler Speeds 


By S. V. MEHN 


7 _— should prove useful in Also, it should be useful in checking as edge at the operating spindle speed at 
pee igen of new spinning to whether machinery in place is being the left, so that it "panes across the 
frames an twisters, ring sizes and operated at maximum traveler speed. _ ring diameter being used, to the travel ; 
spindle speeds of which are to be dif- In using the chart to determine maxi- speed scale = * na 
ferent from those of existing machines. mum traveler speed, place a straight- sux EXAMPLE BELOW 


EXAMPLE (See dotted line below): A spindle speed of 7,800 r.p.m. with a 


3,000 }+ 134-in. ring calls for a maximum traveler speed of 3,400 ft. per min. 
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Winding Hosiery Yarns 


Knitters benefit when throwsters employ 


proper methods for silk and rayon 


By WALTER R. RICHMOND 


NEARLY ALL gum-silk yarn thrown for 
knitting hosiery, is wound on paper 
These paper cones are 5°57’ 
and 3°30’ taper, 534-in. long for wind- 
ing with a 5-in. traverse. Orders for 
new machines tend towards the 3°30’ 
taper, using a 5-in. traverse on the leg 
yarns, and 6-in. traverse on the welt 
yarns. The regular shaped cones are 
generally 214 or 2% wind, with some 
knitters preferring the honeycomb wind. 

Although a great many mills are 
still using the 214 wind, the 214 wind is 
recommended. The objection to the 
2%4 wind is that the traversing parts 
are speeded up. Because of this, the 
spindle speed should be reduced, but 
the mills do not want to reduce spindle 
speed, and thus lose production. The 
2% wind changes the angle of the lay 
of the yarn slightly, but builds a very 
satisfactory cone. When a 6-in. cam is 
used, the mill should have a 234 wind, 
which would give approximately the 
same lay as that obtained from 2% 
winds and a 5-in. traverse. The 6-in. 
traverse is employed more for the 
heavier yarns used in the tops of the 
stockings, and the 5-in. traverse is em- 
ployed for the 2- or 3-thread yarns 
used in the leg. 

The pineapple cone is used with 
5°37’ and 3°30’ taper. One advantage 
of the pineapple cone is that it is easy 
to handle and to ship without damage. 
In addition; the outer layers of yarn 
hold in place and are not likely to 
“shell-off.”” 

With the honeycomb wind, which is 
also called square-end cone. “topping” 
or “shelling-off” of the outer layer of 
yarn is likely to occur. Likewise, it is 
difficult to wind square-end packages 
without a little bulge on the nose or 
base end. As the knitter expects to 
receive packages that are almost per- 
fect in appearance, it is frequently nec- 
essary to rewind the square-end pack- 


cones, 


ages merely to improve appearance. 
Increased use of high-twist silk is 
probably responsible for the trend 
away from the 5°57’ taper toward the 
3°30’ taper cone. One benefit of the 
3°30’ that the hard-twisted 
yarns do not roll down from the base 


taper is 
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end of the cone and pile up toward the 
center of the cone when starting a new 
cone. There is also less variation in 
the diameter of the package from the 
nose to the base end, and, therefore, 
tension in winding is more uniform. 
The average diameter of the bare paper 
cone with 3°30’ taper is larger than 
the average diameter of a 5°57’ taper 
cone. This larger diameter gives a 
higher average yarn take-up speed, 
which increases the production of the 
winding spindle when using the 3°30’ 
taper. In the case of silk yarn that is 
wound soft, the knots can be placed 
inside the cone. On the other hand, 
if the cones are hard, with a densometer 
reading of around 50 to 55, the knots 
should be placed on nose of cone. 


THE HONEYCOMB WIND consists of 
small, open diamonds which permit the 
moisture to penetrate readily in set- 
ting the twist and conditioning the yarn. 
However, as the honeycomb wind loses 
moisture rather quickly, and many of 
the crossings of the diamonds set with 
hard and narrow gum markings that 
cause irregular unwinding, it is not 
usually considered a satisfactory pack- 
age for silk knitting yarns, although a 
few knitters still prefer it. 

Ingrain hosiery yarn or degummed 
silk yarn usually has a low twist and 
is generally wound damp on an 8°30’ 
taper cone with a felt covering. As 
the moist ingrain yarn clings tightly to 
the cone, a greater taper is required 
to permit the yarn to unwind freely. 
To prevent split filaments, chafing, and 
overtight winding, many mills are still 
using disk tensions instead of metal or 
porcelain washboards, although disk 
tensions probably are not necessary. 
Mills are now getting away from wet 
winding, because of improvements in 
the methods employed for setting the 
twist of the yarn on spools before wind- 
ing. With low-twist yarn, it is not dif- 
ficult to set the twist, and it appears to 
be more desirable to do this on the 
spool rather than at the winder. 

A dry atmosphere causes hard-twisted 
gum-silk yarns to wind very irregularly 
and produces many over- and under- 









wound cones, which affect the knitting 
production and cause excessive waste. 
Proper humidity is, therefore, essential 
to production of good cones. A tem- 
perature of from 70 to 75° F., with a 
relative humidity of from 65 to 70%. 
gives good results. It is necessary to 
maintain the relative humidity when 
the mill is idle. Otherwise, when the 
stock on bobbins is permitted to get too 
dry, the yarn winds very irregularly. 

Cleaning is now a general practice in 
cone winding silk yarn. Some throw- 
sters use two cleaners—one before and 
one after the washboard tension. The 
cleaners are of many kinds and shapes, 
with cleaning faces 1/16 to 1 in. in 
width. The following are the settings 
frequently used: 


2 and 3 thread 0.0035 to 0.004 in. 


4 thread 0.0045 to 0.005 in. 
5 and 6 thread 0.005 to 0.0055 in. 
7 thread 0.006 in. 
8 thread 0.007 in. 
10 thread 0.008 in. 
11 and 12 thread 0.100 in. 


As low-twisted yarns are less dense 
or more open and full, they require 
wider openings. 


SETTING OF TWIST is a necessity in 
cone winding gum-silk twisted yarns. 
Otherwise the yarn tends to return to 
its untwisted state, and, when the yarn 
becomes slack, it kinks or snarls to 
such an extent as to make it unwind- 
able. Steam and hot vapor are usually 
employed to set the twist in gum silk 
yarn. The moisture softens the sericin 
and makes it plastic and swells the 
yarn. The heat contracts the yarn. 
bakes the sericin hard, and this holds 
in suspense the force which causes un- 
twisting. 

The silk is usually steamed on spools. 
As cone winding breaks part of the 
set, it is good practice again to set 
the yarn on cones, particularly so on 
yarn with but one-way twists, like tram. 
or with yarn having both S and Z 
twists, unbalanced in torsion. 

The yarn may also be unset in trans- 
portation; for example, when it is 
shipped on a rainy day and reaches the 
knitter before it dries again and sets. 
Such yarn can be set properly by put- 
ting it in a drying room at about 150 
F. or in a regular setting cabinet. 

There are three types of twist-setting 
equipment in general use. These are: 
In this method 
steam is used to wet the yarn. When 
the steam is shut off, the heat dries 
the yarn and thus sets the twist. 

2. Vacuum chambers. In one type 
of vacuum chamber steam is used and 
a vacuum created in the chamber by a 
pump; the process is hastened by ex- 
hausting the air from the yarn and 


1. Steaming rooms. 
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drawing in the steam. In another type 
the vacuum is created by a flow of cold 
water around the chamber containing 
the steam and silk. 

3. Vapor cabinets. In this, the most 
modern method, the heat and relative 
humidity are automatically controlled. 
\s a result, there is no deposit of free 
moisture on bobbins to cause hot water 
marks to melt the gum and leave dull 
spots or short dull lines in the hosiery ; 
and the hot vapor is not nearly so harm- 
ful to fiber-head bobbins as is steam. 
The temperature ranges from 158 to 
165° F. and the relative humidity from 
90 to 95%. There are two methods of 
operating the vapor cabi- 
nets. First, keep the yarn 
continuously in cabinet 
from Y% to 1 hr., as re- 
quired by torsion of yarn. 
Second, set the yarn 15 
min., cool 10 min., and re- 
peat the process as often 
as required. The second 
method produces a_ better 
set when properly handled. 

A yarn is considered 
well set when the body of 
yarn on the bobbin moves 
on the barrel. Care must 
be taken, however, that it 
does not shrink away from 
the head so far that it af- 
the unwinding of 
shaft or bobbin, as that is 
unnecessary. 

In setting the twist on 
cones, one should not use 
a steaming room, as_ it 
softens the paper cones 
and causes them to crush. 
lhe cones should not be 
kept in vapor cabinet 
longer than 10 min. If 
they need more setting, 
cool first and repeat the 


tects 


process. Specially impreg- 
nated, hard-paper, perfo- 


rated cones are now avail- 
able for conditioning, and perforated 
metal cones are also made available. 
When the yarn is conditioned in a 
room from 24 to 48 hr. before knitting, 
the knitters prefer a cone with a density 
40 to 50. When the yarn is 
taken directly to the knitters, a density 
of from 50 to 60 is preferred. 
Pairing of cones for size in knitting 


of from 


is still a moot question, the important 
point is uniformity in density. As to 
tension, chromium-plated metal wash- 
board tensions are taking the lead, as 
they are very sensitive, wear well, and 
io not chafe the yarn. Porcelain ten- 
sions are still used; the four-piece type 
sivés better service and wear. 


THE DEFECTS made in cone winding are 
split threads, chafed yarn, bad knots, 


aa 
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loose ends, and underwound cones. 
Split threads are probably caused by 
too much pressure of the traverse frame 
back against the package. The thread 
guide in contact with the cone traverses 
from one end of the package to the 
other as the package revolves on the 
spindle. Cut guides, cleaners, and 
washboards may cause split threads and 
may also be the cause of chafed yarn. 
Bad knots may be due to tying a round 
instead of a flat knot, failure to lock 
the flat knot, cutting the ends too short, 
and leaving waste in the knot. Some 
throwsters believe that loose ends are 
caused by tying the knot with the thread 





Well-wound cones free irom de- 
fects are essential to good knitting 


at too great an angle to the traverse 
guide eye and causing the thread to 
become loose and form a loop when 
the spindle is started, catch in the 
traverse, and break. 
be caused by tying the knots too short 
and opening when made wet by wicks. 

In most cases, however, it appears 
that loose ends have more to do with 
proper control of tension. If a pluck 
occurs when winding from a spool, it 
will have a tendency to open the ten- 
When the yarn is released, the 
tensions will snap together and there 
will be a moment when the yarn will 
not be under tension. This yarn, which 
is wound loosely on the cone, will form 
a loop. If the ioop is at the base of 
the cone, it will slide down, and the 
thread guide will catch it the next time 


Loose ends may 


sions. 





around and break the yarn. The cause 
of loops has been the subject of dis 
cussion for years, and every one has a 
different opinion on the matter. It is 
certain, however, that the yarn is cut 
after it gets on the cone, as there is 
not opportunity for the breakage lever 
to act, which would stop the spindle. 
Therefore, it seems likely that loops 
are formed by slack yarn, indicating 
that the tensions had been snapped oper. 
when a pluck occurred from the sup 
ply package. Short traverse is fre 
quently the cause of slack yarn. 

Some throwsters believe that silk 
yarn twisted in “Z” direction does not 
balloon so much as yarn 
twisted in “S” direction 
when unwinding in yarn 
boxes, and this causes less 
slack yarn and less kink- 
ing. However, when knit- 
ting from cones, the yarn 
is going very slowly and it 
does not seem _ possible 
that anyone could check 
the difference in the bal- 
looning of the yarn when 
using “S” or “Z” twist 
yarns. In either case the 
yarn is wound on the cone 
in the same direction. 
Therefore, if the twist is 
properly set, there should 
not be an internal force in 
the yarn that would have 
enough control the 
ballooning of the yarn to 
make any difference. 


over 


WINDING RAYON. The cone 
winding of rayon requires 
more care and closer at- 
tention than does that of 
gum silk yarn. The ten- 
sion must be light, so as to 
prevent overstretching the 
yarn, particularly so on 
the finer sizes, such as 50 
denier and under. The ten- 
sion and guides must be removed when 
slightly cut. 

Drawing the yarn tight to the top of 
cone often causes shiners. A shiner is 
generally found next to the knot, and 
consists of slack twist that has been 
caused by the operator, either in 
stretching the yarn too much or by 
moving part of the twist out beyond the 
knot before it is formed. 

As the rayon is smoother than gum 
silk, it rolls more and proper humidity 
is very essential for good winding; on 
the other hand, care must be taken not 
to get the humidity too high, as the 
yarn weakens and over-elongates in a 
highly humid atmosphere. An 
sively high humidity causes the yarn to 
wind too tight and sometimes causes 
it to stick in unwinding. 
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Functional Finishes 


New trend in textile processing 
offers real opportunity for profits 


WINN W. CHASE 


Associate Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


By 


THE IDEA of treating a fabric to make it 
shrinkproof, water-repellent, crease-re- 
sisting, mothproof, etc., is not new; but 
until recent years satisfactory processes 
for accomplishing these results were not 
available. Today, thanks largely to de- 
velopment of new textile chemicals, it is 
possible to obtain a wide variety of fin- 
ished effects which make the fabrics bet- 
ter fitted to some particular use. This is 
true of both woven and knitted fabrics 
made from any of the natural or syn- 
thetic fibers. Many of the newer func- 
tional finishes are not removed by laun- 
dering and dry-cleaning, and can be 
classed as durable or permanent fin- 
ishes. 

With some few exceptions, these new 
special finishes are more expensive to 
apply than are the older conventional 
types of finishes. This means that the 
finishers must obtain higher prices for 
applying them. 

Finishing prices in general have been 
at such a low level for several years that 
it has been impossible for either the cot- 
ton or the silk and rayon finishing in- 
dustry as a whole to operate at a profit 
other than in brief periods when activ- 
ity has been above normal. It has be- 
come apparent that the only way to put 
the industry on a profitable basis is to 
increase finishing charges. The writer 
believes that the development of func- 
tional finishes has afforded the industry 
an unparalleled opportunity to do the 
one thing which is essential if it is to 
get out of the red. 

In a highly competitive industry it is 
most difficult to increase the price of 
any staple commodity over that to which 
the purchaser has become accustomed. 
Rather, there is a constant pressure for 
lower prices. It is possible, on the other 
hand, to set any reasonable price on a 
new product of real merit for which 
there is a consumer demand. 

There is no doubt that functional fin- 
ishes are new, that they add greatly to 
the value of the fabrics to which they 
are applied, and that a consumer de- 
mand for them can be aroused. How- 
ever, it will require considerable effort 
on the part of the finishers, as individ- 
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uals and as a group, if they are to make 
the most of this opportunity. 

First, there is need for a great deal 
of technical research. In the past the 
finishers—the job finishers, particularly 
—have been content for the most part 
to apply any type of finish ordered, fre- 
quently without knowing the ultimate 
use to which the fabric was to be put. 
It is essential for the finishers to make 
a thorough study of the conditions to 
which various types of fabrics are sub- 
jected during use, and then to develop 
finishing methods which will give the 
fabrics those properties which are desir- 
able from the consumers’ viewpoint. 
Towelings, for example, should be soft 
and absorbent; yet today they are fre- 
quently given a stiff, starch finish. Re- 
search on evaluation of finishes—al- 
ready started in a small way—should 
be expanded and hastened. In many in- 
stances, a change in fabric construction, 
as well as application of a specific type 
of finish, is necessary if a new product 
is to be developed to best suit a given 
use; hence, the finisher should encour- 
age the cooperation of the gray mill. 


MERCHANDISING. Second, the new func- 
tional finishes must be vigorously. mer- 
chandised. This does not mean just a 
few sporadic advertisements in trade 


xk * & 


An important trend in the textile 
industry during the last few years 
has been the development of 
special finishes which are de- 
signed to render a fabric more 
suitable for a specific use or uses. 
These finishes—which were re- 
ferred to as “functional finishes” 
by the present author in our 
Annual Issue—are of interest not 
only from the technical viewpoint, 
but also from the viewpoint of 
management and sales. Properly 
merchandised, they offer progres- 
sive finishers a real opportunity 
to make substantial profits. 





papers read by converters, but an ex- 
tensive sales-promotion campaign de- 
signed to create a demand by retailers 
and consumers for a specific type of 
nish. 

Some of the larger companies may 
find it advantageous to promote under 
their own name certain specific finishes 
which they have developed, particularly 
if they license other companies to apply 
these finishes. On the other hand, there 
probably are not many individual finish- 
ers who can afford to conduct a sales- 
promotion campaign on the scale that is 
necessary to make it effective. 

Fortunately, the fact that the individ- 
ual finisher may not be able to spend a 
large amount of money on either tech- 
nical development or promotional work 
does not prevent him from _ profiting 
from this trend toward functional fin- 
ishes. It is possible for him to obtain 
licenses to apply a number of the fin- 
ishes which have been developed in the 
last few years by other textile companies 
or by manufacturers of textile chemi- 
cals. In several instances the companies 
which control these processes are spon- 
soring sales-promotion campaigns, in- 
cluding national advertising in con- 
sumer publications. Likewise, licensing 
agreements are such as to guard against 
unfair competition among licensees and 
to insure control of quality. 

An eight-page article in the current 
(August) issue of Good Housekeeping 
is a good barometer of the increasing 
interest among consumers in functional 
finishes. In that article entitled “Fool- 
Proof Fabrics,” there is a discussion in 
a popular vein of at least six different 
types of functional finishes which are 
being applied under various brand 
names to apparel fabrics. Thirty depart- 
ment stores in as many cities in twenty 
States have stocked garments made from 
these fabrics and promoting them as a 
group this month. A number of the 
stores have arranged to carry a special 
group of treated fabrics in their piece- 
goods departments in coordination with 
the activities of their apparel depart- 
ments. Salespeople in both departments 
have been supplied with literature de- 
scribing the advantages of the finishes. 

An example of an industry-wide sales- 
promotion campaign is the highly suc- 
cessful one carried out by the Velvet 
Guild. Three years after the start of this 
campaign the consumer demand had 
become so great that virtually the entire 
output of the transparent-velvet indus- 
try consisted of crush-resistant fabrics. 

Technically the finishing industry has 
entered a new era—the era of functional 
finishes. Whether or not the finishers 
make the most of the profit-making 
possibilities of these new finishes is up 
to themselves. 
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machine 


Links-and-links hosiery 


(Scott & Williams) 


Links-and-Links Hosiery 
Machine 


\nnouncement of a Komet links-and- 
links hosiery machine has been made by 
Scott & Williams, Inc., 40 Worth St.. 
New York. The machine, adapted for 
men’s, women’s, and children’s hosiery. 
is capable of producing all links-and- 
links 


double 


patterns in combination with 
feed and_ plating. 


work. Any 


including 
three-color combination of 
ribs and different combinations in dif- 
erent portions, ribbed to the toe, can 
be obtained. 

It is stated further that any type 
f hosiery yarn can be knit successfully. 
Some of the hose which can be knit are 
nen’s half hose, men’s slack socks with 
ry without self-supporting tops, crew 
ocks with as many as five colors for 
tripes, women’s and children’s anklets, 
woys’ ©, hose with links-and-links pat- 
erns or broad ribbed with turned-down 
iffs, 

lhe machine is fitted for 18 steps of 
atterning and has 36 racks. Pattern 
hanges are readily effected by altering 
ie position of the pattern pegs in the 
rum located in the top front portion of 
e machine, the pegs being simply 
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withdrawn and then inserted in the de- 
sired slots. Selector fingers are actuated 
by these pegs as the pattern drum ro- 
tates. 

The 


tween the 


mechanism _ be- 
and the 


intervening 
selector fingers 
needles conveys the motivating action 
by means of which the needle is con- 
trolled to form the stitch pattern. More 
links-and- 
with 168 
1 


and 3'% in. 


common specifications of 
links machines are 4 in. 
needles and 132 


with 200 needles. 


needles, 


Drop-Wire Inserting 


Machine 
For automatically inserting drop 
wires on worsted, woolen, silk, and 


rayon looms. Abbott Machine Co., Wil- 
ton, N. H., has developed a machine 
which feeds itself across the warp. pass- 
ing warp ends under it, and dropping a 
wire on each. 

The drop-wire machine can be used 
on the hairpin or open type of stop mo- 
tion, and will place wires on from two 
to eight banks in a symmetrical manner. 
The device is equipped with stop mo- 
tions to check the machine in case either 
wires or ends do not feed in the correct 
manner. 

Speed of the machine is said to be two 
to three times that of a skilled operato: 


dropping wires. 
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Moisture 
(Barber-Colman 


content yntr er 


Moisture Content Controller 


For controlling moisture content in 
warps and in finished fabrics, Barber- 
Co., Rockford, Ib. 


nounced an indicating moisture-content 


Colman has an- 


recorder-controller. The instrument. in- 


dicates and makes a permanent record 


of moisture content to within a small 





Wire dropping machine (Abbott 
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TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 


shadow on the woven cloth during 
inspection for flaws. 

The same company has recently devel- 
oped an oblong-shaped reflector, espe- 
cially for the lighting of stock-room 
bins, shelves, ete. 


Improved Shoddy Picker 


Two important features of an im- 
proved rag or shoddy picker just 
brought out by Davis & Furber Machine 
Co.. North Andover, Mass., are: (1) an 
automatic bit return for continuously re- 
turning unopened bits of fabrie to the 
feed apron, and (2) a quick wind-back 
device for feed rolls and apron when 
the feed becomes jammed due to heavy 
feeding. The improved rag picker is of 
heavy construction so as to afford 
trouble-free performance while giving 
the largest production. The main-cylin- 
der shaft and bit-roll shaft run in ball 
bearings. 

For soft fabrics the cylinder has 5.500 
teeth: for medium hard fabrics, 7.500 
teeth: and for hard difficult materials, 
10.000 or 11.000 teeth. Different weights 
and styles of teeth can be furnished to 
suit different work. A three-speed drive 





traction of 17. By means of a sensitive 
remote-control system. a sudden devia- 
tion in moisture content from the desired for the feed rolls provides the best speed 
value causes the controller to make a for each quality of stock and allows 
rapid initial speed adjustment) propor- maximum production with quality of re- 
tional to deviation from the set point. claimed fiber. 

The instrument operates on the elec- 
trical-resistance principle. As the ma- 
Selvage Trimmer 


terial passes between a pair of elec- 
trodes. any variation in its electrical re- 





EAT T RR aay SIE aE ae Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, 


moisture content. is indicated and re- N. J.. has announced : new selvage trim- 
corded directly in percentage of regain. pot) 4g i ll Ma a mer with loop clipper. This machine is 
Through these electrodes the speed al o ites "9 im mn designed to shear hanging threads from 
cloth where it is only necessary to shear 


{ 


temperature of the dryer is regulated. 


ee Pe eee ay eee a egy a Siete ital: 
The electrodes, made of stainless steel. Plaines. Ill. The reflector, it is asserted, the selvage. The loop clipping attach 


st effectively equalizes illumination over a ment breaks the loops formed on goods 
are Comparatively light in weight. are . 


unaflected by moisture or corrosive definitely restricted area: thus. in the = woeven on box looms. such as handker- 


fumes. and do not produce 1 wave in the case of looms, it is recommended that chiefs, vinghams, plaids, checks. blan- 


warp or cloth. A speed adjuster on ihe the reflectors be loeated directly over ket material, and all other fabrics woven 


machine is actuated by a suitable geared each loom. to eliminate the weaver’s 9 on box looms. This attachment breaks 
motor, which is a part of the controller. 

Four  black-laequered. | chromium- 
trimmed steel panels and a. steel top 
mounted on a heavy welded steel frame. 
house the electrical equipment. which is 
arranged on steel panels and = shelves. 
Indicator and recorder seales afford a 


or 


range of from 2 to 8¢) regain. An elec- 













trically driven circular chart provides a 
completely visible 24-hour record. The 
recording pen is actuated by a motor- 
driven device, 


Loom Light 





Said fully to comply with recom- 
mendations of the Hluminating Engi- 
neering Society for proper illumination 
ol looms. Is a hew reflector developed hy 






Benjamin Kleetrie Mfg. fae Des Selvaae trimmer imermas} 
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transforming them into 
that 


sheared by the trimming unit. 


these loops 
ianging threads so they can be 

This new selvage loop clipper consists 
f an endless belt of blade holders that 
‘ick up the loops which are then cut by 
, small removable knife. one of which is 
nserted in each foot. These blades are 
isily removable for replacement  pur- 
woses. The trimming unit consists of a 
mall shearing unit with ledger blade 
id revolving knife. individually motor 

ven. including suction fan that draws 
e hanging threads into the knife to be 
eared off. This 


ides an automatic electric seam pro- 


attachment also in- 
cctor. Where the machine is to be used 
hanging selvage threads only, it can 
had without the loop clipping attach- 
ent. 
Phe machine is built of welded steel 
revolving 


roughout; — all parts are 


juipped with ball bearings. Both units 
back 


ils to accommodate any width cloth up 


n be moved and forth on the 
the maximum width of the machine 
1 still allow the cloth to run through 


center of the machine. 


‘mproved Long-Draft 
toving Frame 


lwelve outstanding 


improvements 
ve been made recently in long-draft 
ing frame manufactured by H & B 
nerican Machine Co.. Pawtucket, R. I. 
e improvement consists of complete 
lesigning of the universal head gear- 
x unit, the function of which is to per- 
t intermediate draft adjustments with- 
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system (H & B) 


out changing the over-all draft. The unit 
is inclosed in a streamlined aluminum 
cover which protects it from lint) but 
which swings back on a hinge to permit 
ready access for adjustments. All ad- 
justing yokes have retaining bolts which 
are easily accessible for gear changes. 
Roll settings are readily made by releas- 
ing one nut on an adjustable slide and 
two nuts on the supporting jack-shaft 
voke. Drive to compound back-roll gears 


is through a roller-bearing chain. 
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Other improvements are adjustable 
bevel-gear back lifting-roll drive, to give 
greater stability and smoother opera- 
tion: 


adjustable traverse 


motion which eliminates dwell: rustless- 


worm-drive 


metal clearer covers with cylindrical 
front roll clearer; new-type horse head 
and belt shipper which affords more 
rugged construction and more positive 
operation; underclearer 
which prevents waste from getting into 


slotted-ty pe 


work and reduces frequency of clean- 
ing; redesigned roll stand which permits 
easy setting of rolls to accommodate all 
lengths of articulated 
shaft; 
drive for spindle shaft: new scroll-con- 


staple: chain 


drive for bobbin-lifting silent 
denser rod. which maintains a fixed re- 
lation to adjacent rolls: scroll and rolls 
are conveniently set as one unit; new 
cap-bar assembly with all nebs retained 
by Allen setscrews to provide a smooth 
surface for cleaning: metal-casing off- 


plates. 





Bobbin-Box Hoist 


For use with its high-speed bobbin- 
Terrell Machine 


C.. has developed a 


cleaning machinery. 
Co.. Charlotte, N. 
bobbin-box hoist and conveyor-elevator. 
The purpose of the machine is to elimi- 
nate hand lifting of bobbin boxes fot 
filling of bobbin-stripper hoppers. and 
to dump cleaned bobbins into filling 
boxes. 

It is 


can be 


convevor-elevator 
take care of 
and that over- 


stated the 
extended to Iwo, 


three. or four machines: 





ae ; ; se 
Bobbin-box hoist and conveyor (Terrell) 
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all savings through its use often pay 
for the installation in from 12 to 18 
months. 


Ribbon Loom 


\ speed of 950 picks per min. fea- 
tures the Type 15B single-shuttle Saurer 
ribbon loom being introduced by Saen- 
tis, Inc., Union City, N. J. The new loom 
is available in groups of 6, 12, 18, and 
24 heads. It is fitted with two shafts, and 
is designed for production of rayon rib- 
bons and cotton tapes up to ve in. wide. 
The 


maximum of 52 ends per in., and picks 


loom can operate with up to a 
can be varied between 7 and 250 per in. 
A twelve-head 


space 11 ft.6 in. x 2 ft.6 in. Require- 


loom requires floor 


ments for other sizes are in proportion. 


Label Cutter 


Recently introduced by Willeox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 656 Broad- 
way. New York, is a machine which pro- 
vides a new method for cutting and fold- 
ing labels and hangers. The operating 
principle of the new label cutter and 
folder consists of a circular knife which 
revolves in conjunction with. but some- 


what faster than. two serrated rollers 
which represent the folding means. 
Guides are adjustable to permit varia- 
tion in the amount of turn-over, thus 


adapting the machine to a wide variety 
of requirements. With this machine, one 
fold 2.500 labels 


operator can cut and 


per hour. 








Label cutter and folder 
(Willcox & Gibbs) 


Useful Accessories for 
Textile Mills 


Time-Study Machine. C. A. Marston 
Co.. Braintree, Mass.. 
new method and machine for making 
detailed Numbered but- 
tons. on the small time-study machine, 


has announced a 


time studies. 


are pressed in proper sequence, and 
record in different colors of ink on a per- 
forated paper tape the exact amount of 
time taken for each unit operation. It is 
said that fractions as 


small as 1/2000 of a minute can easily 


with the device 
be read, and that accuracy is increased, 
because chance of error in reading stop- 
watch, writing down figures. and making 
final calculations is eliminated. 




















































Water Pumps. Introduction of a new 
line of shallow well and deep well 
pumps has been announced by Crane 
Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The 
shallow-well pumps, referred to as 
Type K, are offered in 250 and 375 gal. 
per hr. deep-well pumps, desig- 
nated D-60, have load-balancing cylin- 
ders and silent herringbone gears, and 
are available with different sizes of load- 
balancing cylinders, giving flexibility to 
meet various operating conditions. 

Revolving Joints. Barco Mfg. Co. 
1801 Winnemac Ave., Chicago, has re 
cently announced a new revolving joint 
said to provide movement in all direc- 
tions in connecting fixed piping to re 
volving drums or other apparatus. The 


SIZes; 


only revolving part of the joint is a ro- 
tating sleeve, which also provides a slid- 
ing movement in the event there is end 
play in the revolving member; eccen- 
tricity of movement is taken care of by 
two ball surfaces, which also provide 
flexibility to take care of any slight mis- 
alignment when the joint is applied. 
Mixers. A redesigned, side-entering. 
V-belt mixer has announced }y 
Mixing Equipment Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


been 
made have 
stronger, lighter unit at a lowered price. 

Centrifugal Pumps. Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis.. has recently 
announced the inclusion of ball bearings 
as standard equipment on nearly all its 


Changes produced a 


line of single-stage centrifugal pumps, 
where peripheral speeds are not excess 
ive and where the quality of the pumps 
would not be jeopardized thereby. 
Three 


Electrical Equipment. new 


items have recently been announced by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh. Pa. These are: 

Indoor dry-type current transformers 
rated at 200 and 400 amperes, 600 volts: 
and 600 amperes, 600 volts. 

Induction 3.600 
600-3.000 hp. service have been rede 


motors for r.p.m.. 
signed to insure quiet operation with 
minimum windage noise, and are said to 
be particularly adaptable to centrifugal 
pump and compressor drives. 

\ new fluorescent lighting unit de 
signed for general or supplementary ap 
plications: both single- and two-lamp 
units are available, for either 110-120 
or 220-240 volt supply. 

Recently an 
Waterbury 


converte! 


Thermal Converter. 
Bristol Co.. 
thermal 


nounced by 
Conn., is a new 
known as the Thermoverter. for a- 
electrical 


either a direct-deflecting millivoltmet« 


power measurements. Wil! 
or a potentiometer as the measurin 
instrument. this device can be used | 
measure the a-c. power in an individu 

circuit, to totalize the a-c. power in 

number of circuits or for telemeteri 
a-c. power or totalized load. 
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New Dyes and Chemicals 


Delustrant 


Development of a new product for de- 
istering woven or knitted rayon fabrics 
n the pad has been announced recently 
y General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 

st.. New York. This material. Este De- 
istrant EK, is a white paste-like prod- 
ict which dissolves in warm water. 
(,oods are given one passage through a 
pad, containing 11% to 314 lb. per gal. 
of the delustrant, according to the type 
if fabric and degree of matt desired. 
Rayon so treated is said to have a soft. 
desirable handle. 


Ammoniated Soap 


Two new super-ammoniated fatty-acid 
soaps for special uses have been an- 
nounced recently by Glyco Products Co.., 
Inc.. 148 Lafayette St.. New York. The 
soaps are water dispersible and, when 
applied, dry readily to give water-re- 
pellent films of good lubricating value. 
(hey are said to be excellent emulsify- 
ing agents, giving emulsions the films of 
which do not re-emulsify after drying. 
In addition, it is stated that they have 
excellent detergent properties and froth- 
ing power. Commercially the products 
are marketed under the names of S. A. 
l.aurate and S. A. Stearate. The former 
Is a light-colored 


transparent paste, 


while the latter is a pearly white. 


General Dyes 


General Dyestuff Corp. announces the 
lollowing new products: 

Fastusol Blue LFFBL, a direct dye 
vielding a clear, bright blue of good 
istness to light; fastness to water may 
© improved by treatment with Solido- 
en B or BSE. 

\lgol Yellow 4GF Paste, a vat color 
roducing bright shades of yellow with 
greenish cast; dyeings have very good 
istness to washing and chlorine and 

irly good fastness to light. 

Chromoxane Brilliant Violet 5R, a 
mogeneous chrome dye yielding a 
irticularly bright lilac shade of com- 
iratively good fastness to light: very 
od fastness to laundering: and good 
stness to washing, fulling. carbonizing, 
d decatizing. 


Nater-Repellent 


lor rendering fabrics water-repellent, 
d at the same time making them 
t proof, moth- 
of, mildew-proof, and shape-retain- 


perspiration-proof, 
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ing. Durotize Sales Corp.. 2810 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, has recently de- 
veloped a new compound, called Duro- 
tize. It is stated that the 
product makes hosiery snag-resistant, 


also new 
thus increasing the wearing qualities 
of the stockings and rendering them 
resistant to stains and spots from water, 
According to the 


rain, and moisture. 
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manufacturer. Durotize does not change 
the texture, hand or appearance of the 
fabric: but tests indicate that in some 
cases the tensile (or bursting) strength 
of fabrics is considerably increased. in 
some instances as high as 30%. 

Also, it is stated 
manufacturer that in the case of com- 
mercial dyes Durotize aids in setting 
the dyes and preventing bleeding of 
that it 
freshness of fabrics dyed with vat or 


further by the 


colors, and also preserves the 


other fast colors. 


New Publications 


Mule Spinning 


INSTRUCTION MANUAL—Extra Heavy 
oatterr Hi) 1n-speed Mule ma bia >} 
3ge Mule; Johnson & Bassett, Ir Ww 


ter, Mass.: $2.50. 


This 112-page book contains compre- 


hensive pertinent information about 
mules and mule spinning. which should 
be helpful to anyone interested in that 
subject. Contents of the manual include 
history of wool spinning. development 
of Johnson & Bassett mules, operation 
of the mule, equipment to handle special 
yarns. auxiliary equipment. care of the 
mule and adjustments, erection, bobbins 
and their manufacture, general informa- 
tion. This last topic includes discussion 
of foreign shipments, weight of the 
mule, and formulas. A table of speeds 
and a comparative yarn table are in- 
cluded at the back of the book. 


Fashions for Men 


MEN CAN TAKE IT. by ue 
Random House, New York: $2.00 


Elizabeth Hawes made a 


great hit with * 


Because 
Fashion Is Spinach.” het 
newest book was anticipated with relish 
by this reviewer. After reading it. how- 
ever, it is borne in upon us with great 
force that Miss Hawes said all she had 
to say about fashion, for women or for 
ren. in her first. 

Supposedly reading a book concern- 
ing fashions for men, one pushes 
through many chapters of Scotch-and- 
with the Big Three 


soda conversation 


pointless tirades upon 
Woman 


Miss Hawes attempts to caricature in 


undergraduates; 


the Average American (whom 


words); some rather aimless discussion 
on the Gallup and other polls; consider- 
able wordage on Miss Hawes’ personal 
antipathy toward men’s habit of wearing 
conventional clothes in hot weather: 
plus lengthy quotations from and much 
with Mr. Twyeffort and his 

Tailors. We don’t know Mr. 


fencing 


Merchant 


T. but somehow we are now automati- 
cally on his side. 

This book is not witty. It is not con- 
structive. It is hardly intelligent read- 
ing. If there has been some embryonic 
movement on foot for more comfortable 
dressing for the male. “Men Can Take 
Ir” will 
set-back. 

Our suggestion is that as an author 
Miss Hawes should stick to her dress- 


probably give it a ten-year 


making. 


Dyeing Methods 


YEING WITH COAL-TAR 
Third Edition, by C. M. Whittaker and 
( cs. We k Var N trand & 

250 Fourth Avenue, New York: $5 


This new edition of Whittaker’s well- 
known book on dyeing has been thor- 
oughly revised with the collaboration of 
Mr. Wileock. The section on dyeing of 
rayon has been greatly expanded and 
directions for testing suitability of dyes 
for application to various types of rayon 
have been included. Also, the section on 
application of zoic and vat dyes has been 
extended and brought up to date. A new 
section has been included which is de- 
voted to the use of dyeing assistants and 
other auxiliary products. Everyone in- 
terested in the application of dyes to 
textiles will find this new edition well 
worth a place in his library. 


A Story of Simple Living 


DAKE a Barice Malle bame 0 


At last 


simple living in a southern State. In 


it's here: a perfect story of 


“Purslane” Miss Harris has produced 
one of the sweetest, cleanest stories of 
the South and the South’s moderately 
poor farmer-class it has ever been this 
reviewer's privilege to read. A story in 
which one lives for a whole year with 
the honest, hard-working, God-fearing 
kin of Pate’s Crossing where life moves 


} es: 
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slowly. but develops beauty and love 
and heart-break and tragedy with over- 
whelming power. 

Those who have spent some time in 
rural communities of the South will feel 
a great nostalgia upon reading “Purs- 
lane.” Those who have never been South 
of Philadelphia will see a side of south- 
ern farm life that is real and substantial. 
But it is a safe bet that in either case 
when they finish the last chapter they 
will have the sensation of telling good 
friends good-bye only for a time. with 
the actual expectation of seeing them 
again before too long. The characters of 
“Purslane” are too strong to remain he- 
tween the covers of a book. 

All this we tell you 
suggesting you read “Purslane.” We are 
assuming you will. You must. Its that 


kind of a book. 


for we are not 


Biographies of Simple Folk 


THESE ARE (¢ UR LIVI Federa Writer 
Proiect WPA {NC enr snd ; 
University T N = Pre nar mn 
N.C: $2 


Rich man, poor man. beggar man... 
these are the people whose hopes and 
ambitions, whose trials and tribulations 
make the material for the series of excel- 
lent short biographical stories which 
compose this volume. 

It is a new thought in book writing. 
It is a new way of bringing the lives and 
circumstances of the people of our land 
to the reading public. The stories give a 
have 
failed at tenant farming and hate it... 
those 


good cross-section: those who 


who have done well and don't 


mind it... those who work in mills and 
get good pay for good work and those 
who work in mills and shriek for union- 
ism... those who find pleasure or dis- 
content in other and general types of 
work which range from that of doctor 
to that of housemaid. The tales are ty pi- 
cal of the people they portray. and of 
the section in which those people live. 

Each story is interesting. Each tells 
the reader something. But to our minds 
it is the sort of book to keep on the bed- 
side table for an occasional nibble. The 
stories are too much in the same vein to 
pull the reader from one straight to an- 
other. 


For Wool Manufacturers 


BULLETIN NAWM: National A 


A Waniitactirearc N 
vv Manuta 


$2.0( 


ew Y 
N 


Volume LXVILD of this series covers 
activities of NAWM for 1938 and gives 
a compendium of statistics and other 
matters relating to the wool textile in- 
dustry. Of the 
reports on tariff matters. labeling regu- 


particular interest are 


lations. wage-hour. shrinkage, ete. 
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NEWS 


News of § 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange. 
Mass.. 


is now 


announces that C. H. Reumann 
representing the firm in the 

South. Mr. Reumann was formerly with 

the Philadelphia Drying Machine Co. 

H. O. Werner is taking over the busi- 
ness of E. O. Spindler, who died early 
this year. The affairs of E. O. Spindler 
are being liquidated, but the various 
agencies of Saupe. Foerster, and Sander 
& Grass are being continued by H. O. 
Werner who will run the business under 
the name of H. O. Werner successor to 
E. O. Spindler. Mr. Werner has been 
connected with the Spindler business for 
the last 17 years. 

Edwin Farnham  Greene-MeCord 
Corp.’s business. after July 1. 
carried on by separate corporations. 
H. M. McCord will continue under the 
name of McCord Mill Properties, Inc.. 
with offices at 51 Madison Ave.. New 
York. and at 49 Westminster St... Provi- 
dence. R. I. 


is being 


to handle liquidations of 
Mr. 


refinancing 


properties and equipment. 


Greene will specialize on 
and reorganizing textile and other mill 
properties. with offices at 51 Madison 
Ave. 


Atwood Machine 


Conn... has appointed Theodore Dew- 


Co., Stonington. 


hurst as sales manager with offices at 
the plant. He was formerly manager of 


sales in Metropolitan New York. the 
Middle West and Canada. New York 
will now be covered by John Breen 
under Mr. Dewhurst’s direction. Mr. 
Breen’s office remaining at Wilkes 
Barre. Pa.. as in the past. A. L. Lewis. 


Atwood and formerly 


has 


vice-president of 


sales manager, been appointed 
chief engineer. 

Barber-Colman Co.’s Electrical Divi- 
sion is now represented at its Green- 
ville. S. C.. office by I. M. Riles. Equip- 
ment for automatic control of tempera- 
ture and humidity is manufactured by 
this well as controls for 
many industrial applications. 

Oakite Products Inc... New York. has 
recently issued an anniversary brochure 


marking the 30th milestone of the com- 


division. as 


pany s history. This handsomely. illus- 
trated booklet is designed to show how 
the development and operation of the 
this country 
Oakite 


major industries in have 


been influenced — by cleaning 
services. 

Machine Co... Charlotte. 
\. C.. has appointed E. W. S. Jasper. 
Elizabeth, N. J.. as the 


States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


Terrell 


Inc.. agent in 


for the complete Terrell line of quill 


cleaning and handling machinery. as 


well as the Denman line of fabrie loom 








uppliers 





Snag Resistance Tester—Machine dev 


by United States Testing Co. nsists 
f tisk red with sponas bk 
} t k pea Ar 10 
at } 1 by a variable 
i t k t weight n 
1 l d U I ) 
parts. pickers. lug = straps. ete. for 


which Terrell is exclusive sales agent. 
New 
York. announces that. effective Aug. |] 
Leslie S. Gillette becomes 
vice-president. Mr. Gillette 
Hazard staff after being advertising and 


Hazard Advertising Corp., 
executive 


joins the 


sales promotion manager of U. S. In 
dustrial Aleohol Co. since 1930. Effe 
tive also Aug. 1. Hazard has been ap 
pointed the agency for industrial ad 
vertising for U.S.LA. with Mr. Gillette 
as agency contact representative. 
Atlanta Power Transmission Club 
elected B. S. Barker. Jr.. of Pye-Barket 
Supply Co.. as president at the regula 
meeting at Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Ga.. July 28. Ingram Dickinson, treas 
urer. Southern Belting Co.. was mad 
Jos. Winship. of Ful 


ton Supply Co.. treasurer; Mrs. Maeir 


vice-president: 


Key. secretary. 

Edward 5S. 
\. B. Carter, Inc., has formed his own 
company. Kempton Parts & Spring Co. 
Gastonia, N. C. 

A. B.. Moss, Jr.. until recently an 
official of Whitney (S.C.) Mfg. Co.. ha- 
been appointed southern manager fo 


Kempton, formerly o! 


Barnes Textile Associates. Inc.. Boston 
The firm has opened a southern office al 
Charlotte. N.C. 

Geo. S. Harwood & Son have remov: 
their sales and general offices from Bos 
ton to Watertown, Mass.. 
located at 36 Pleasant St. 

Scholler Philadelphia, a 
erecting a modern, two-story brick an 
glass-block building will ad 
20.000 sq.ft. to their plant on textil 
soaps. softeners, sulphonated oils an 
It is located on Collins Stres 


where they al 


Bros.. 


which 


finishes. 














north of Westmoreland. and will be 


ready for occupancy about Oct. 1. 

Clifton E. Watson, of Worcester. 
\Mass., has purchased the entire ma- 
hinery and equipment of the Litchfield 
Shuttle Co., Southbridge, Mass. A new 
corporation will be formed, and, as soon 
is other details are arranged, operations 
will be resumed. Mr. Watson was vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. for seventeen 
vears. He recently resigned and 
accepted the position of general sales 
manager of the Litchfield Shuttle Co. 

Aridye Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J.. has 
opened an office in Greenville, S. C., at 
201 Allen Bldg. C. M. Robbins is in 
charge. Also associated with this office 
are W. B. DePass and C. H. Patrick. Mr. 
Patrick was at one time superintendent 
of Union Bleachery and more recently 
with FE. F. Houghton & Co. 

Alrose Chemical Co., Providence. 
R. 1. has appointed Dr. Otto Stein. 
formerly research chemist for Rohm & 
Haas and recently with A. Th. Boehme 
of Germany. as research chemist special- 
izing in synthetic chemicals for the tex- 
tile trade. Dr. Preston Slachman has 
been promoted to plant manager and 
Louis Corman, research director. Albert 
Darby. formerly with Esmond Mills, is 
continuing his research in the applica- 
tion to new textile uses of synthetic 
chemicals. 

Quaker Chemical Products Corp., 
Conshohocken. Pa.. announces — that 
Albin Johnson has joined the technical 
development staff. Mr. Johnson has 
extensive technical background, is now 
specializing in the hosiery field. He has 
for some months been developing, in 
conjunction with the Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co., the use of new type prod- 
uct for direct knitting. 

National Oil Products Co., Harrison. 
\. J.. has approved plans for a 5-story 
brick and concrete building. to house 


manufacturing equipment for produc- 












UST 


tion of industrial chemicals and process- 
ing oils to be completed by next winter. 
Cost will be from $150,000 to $200,000. 

C. M. French, Commercial Trust 
Bldg... Philadelphia, dealer and ex- 
porter in used and rebuilt hosiery mill 
machinery. left on steamer “Uruguay.” 
July 15 for a six-weeks business trip to 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. 

Wayne Mendell has been appointed 
to supervise the sales activities of the 
Tolhurst Centrifugal Division and other 
divisions of American Machine & Met- 
als. Inc.. in the Chicago area, with head- 
quarters at 35 East Wacker Drive. Mr. 
Mendell was formerly president of the 
Fletcher Machinery Corp... and vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
U.S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 

Endless Belt Corp. has moved its gen- 
eral offices and factory to Pisgah Forest. 
N.C. It will, however, maintain an office 
in New York at 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Diehl Mfg. Co., Electrical Division of 
the Singer Mfg. Co.. has opened an 
office in Room 617, Johnston Building. 
Charlotte, N. C.. 


Lewis. 


in charge of James H. 


Piedmont Color & Chemical Co.,. 
High Point, N. C.. has appointed E. W. 
Smith of Central Falls, N. C.. as a repre- 
sentative. He was recently superintend- 
ent of two plants of the Central Falls 
Mfg. Co. 

Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Cos. have opened new district 
offices at 52 Vanderbilt Ave.. New York. 
and 519 Johnston Building, Charlotte. 
N.C. W. D. Bullard. who has been with 
the inspection department of the organ- 
ization since 1920. and who was district 
manager at Cleveland before becoming 
New Jersey resident engineer in 1933. 
heads the New York staff. J. K. Griffin. 
who joined the inspection department in 
1925 and who has had engineering and 
executive work in Boston, Chicago and 
St. Louis. has been placed in charge of 
the Charlotte office. A. H. Barber. who 


An Onyx Oil three- 


some yUgnNt 
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W. D. Bullard 





J. K. Griffin 


has been resident engineer in’ North 
Carolina, for ten years, will handle loss 
adjustments in the South. The company 
was organized 104 years ago and now 
has headquarters. laboratories, research 
facilities and a field testing station in 
Boston, in addition to seven branch 
offices. 

Hereules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del.. has added N. Judson Miller to the 
sales staff of its Providence Drysalters 
Division to serve the textile industry in 
North Carolina and South Carolina. Mr. 
Miller has headquarters at the branch 
office of the Naval Stores Department of 
Hercules Powder Co... 615 Johnston 
Building, Charlotte. N. C. Mr. Millet 
has been a broker for textile chemicals 
and supplies in the South. 

Air Reduction Sales Co... New York. 
has appointed J. T. Gillespie, Jr.. as 
assistant to Thomas B. Hasler, president 
of the Wilson Welder & Metals Co.. Inc.. 
an afhliate of AIRCO. 

Thomas & Skinner Steel Products 
Co. has announced that Henry Annet 
has severed his relations with them. He 
was formerly their southern representa- 
tive. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
Hoboken, N. J.. has been merged with 
the Incandescent Lamp Department of 
General Electric Co., and the latter will 
hereafter be known as the Lamp Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co. 


2 eee «66 
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interested in_ lit- 


Readers 


erature reviewed on this 
page may secure copies by 
Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New 


York, giving their company 


writing to 


York, 


onnection, title of item 


Jesired, and date of issue 


in which it was reviewed. 
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IN OUR JUNE ISSUE we previewed the 
strictly textile exhibits at the New 
York World’s” Fair. But seattered 
throughout the World of Tomorrow are 
many other exhibits featuring equip- 
ment of direct interest to the textile 
manufacturer. And so, with the aid of 
guide book and map, your editors have 
tried to ferret out those displays. On 
this and following pages are illustrated 
some of the things we found. We can- 
not hope to have covered every exhibit 
which contains equipment used in the 
textile industry, and we shall be glad 
to have our attention called to any 
omissions so that we can complete the 
record in subsequent issues. No attempt 
has been made to list each and every 
device displayed by the companies in- 
cluded in this pictorial report. Rather 
our intent has been to let you know what 
type of equipment is there and in what 
buildings it can be found. 





















lon the Worlds Fair 


Among features of many exhibits is included 
equipment of interest to textile men 
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HELPING DISPLACED LABOR 
A Pete & Bill Discussion 


“Get on out now, I’m busy,” said 
Bill threateningly, as Pete stuck his 
head in the door and grinned. 

“All right, all right,” Pete came 
back at him, “but you’re going to 
be busier still if you don’t find a 
place for those two fellows you're 
laying off this Saturday.” 

“That’s not my lookout,” said 
Bill, looking viciously for his cuspi- 
dor. “I’ve got the machines tuned up 
for running and I’ve kept the best 
man out of the three—the others can 
hustle for themselves. What I’m in- 
terested in is getting my boys in line 
to turn out the work cheap, and you 
just watch my costs come down!” 

“Yeah,” returned Pete, “and 
watch your labor troubles go up!” 

Pete eased in and closed the door 


behind him. “You know Bill,” he 
went on confidentially, “I had the 
same thing to work out in my de- 
partment, and before any of the 
fellows knew it was coming, I looked 
around and found places for every 
fellow I was going to fire, either in 
some other department in the mill or 
outside. Then the one I kept made a 
little better wages than he had been 
getting. Why don’t you try some- 
thing like that?” 

“What’s the use?” asked Bill, “no- 
body’s putting on new men, let the 
Government take care of ’em, what 
do we pay taxes for? No use trying 
to daddy the whole country, Pete. 
I'll run my job, let these boys look 
out for themselves—and now get to 
heck out o’ here so I can finish up!” 


Is there any responsibility on an overseer to get 
other jobs for operatives he may have to let go? 





Letters From Readers 


For Cooperative Overseers 


“Informal Classes for Workers,” 
Pete & Bill, July. 1939 
Editor, Overseers’ Corner 

In reply to your “Pete & Bill Discus- 
sion,” I wish to give my views on the 
subject “Do you think an _ overseer 
should mix into the education of his 
subordinates?” 

Yes, it would help an awful lot if 
an overseer would do such a thing. But 
look around and try to count them. [ll 
bet you can count them on one hand. 

In Mignon we have a_ vocational 
school for employees. We also have 
some of the best and nicest overseers in 
the business. They teach the various 
-ubjeets in the classes. Their teaching 
these classes helps out a three-fold pur- 
pose. First, they are more qualified than 
anyone else; second, it helps them to 
vet their employees; third, the em- 
ployees find that the overseer is trying 

help them and they in turn will help 

m by making better products, by re- 
lucing seconds, and by lowering oper- 


ling costs, 
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You take an overseer that is cross 
and contrary with his employees—how 
can he expect them to cooperate with 
him? When he won’t speak to them 
without cursing them out, the em- 
ployees will shun him. They will not 
come out with their problems as they 
should. 

All overseers who are like Bill would 
do well to take stock of themselves and 
change their mode if they are to get 
the best that their employees have 
to offer. Give us more overseers like 
Pete! 

H. J. Capaniss, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Against Hiring Relatives 


“Kinfolks and Angels,” Pete & Bill, 
June, 1939 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner 

Under no circumstances should an 
overseer employ one of his relatives. 
Much criticism has been directed at 
nepotism in industrial plants, and it 
must be admitted it has not been without 
justification. 

An overseer may be fair and equitable 


in all his dealings, and he may bend 
over backwards to be certain that he 
does not give preferred treatment to a 
relative. Nevertheless, his actions and 
motives may be entirely misunderstood 
by other employees. 

It is a far safer policy not to have 
relatives or personal friends working 
under your direction. A wiser way is to 
recommend relatives to the plant man- 
ager or superintendent and permit that 
individual to decide whether or not your 
relative should work for your company, 
and in what department the relative 
should work. Under no circumstances 
permit your relatives to work under 
your direction. 


W. G. (Philadelphia) 


Should Overseers Employ 
Relatives? 


“Kinfolks and Angels,” Pete & Bill, 
June, 1939 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner 

The employment of relatives by over- 
seers always has been a much-discussed 
phase of management, but it is espe- 
cially acute in these days of job-scarcity. 
Traditionally, it is a man’s duty to take 
an interest in the welfare of his kin and 
give what aid he can when necessary. 

Probably no one would object to the 
appointment of a relative who shows 
merit and capacity above that of other 
competitors for the position. Contro- 
versy ensues when the appointment is 
awarded more on grounds of common 
blood than of able brain. 

A nepotistic appointment benefits only 
the appointee, if anyone. Management, 
employees and ultimately the company 
itself suffer from such a policy. When 
word spreads that positions are filled by 





CONTRIBUTIONS to the letters and practi- 
cal helps in "The Overseers’ Corner" are 
paid for when published without regard to 
length. We use letters (not over 200 
words) discussing the material on this page 
or any other pertinent matter whether of 
mechanical, managerial or just plain human 
interest. Those who contribute practical 
helps or kinks which are published (not 
over 500 words) will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate their de- 
vice. It is not necessary to submit finished 
drawings. Contributions of greater than 
specified length may be given considera- 
tion as articles. If these pages interest you 
—contribute something to them to interest 
others. Address Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 
Textile World, 330 West 42d St., New York. 
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Low Accident Rate 
at Knitting Mills 


Knitting mills and silk and rayon mills 
made the best showing in the textile in- 
dustry in the 1938 accident rates, says 
the annual analysis by the National Safety 
Council. 

Knitting mills had the lowest accident 
frequency rate, averaging 3.83, and also 
chalked up the largest reduction in both 
the frequency rate and the severity rate, 
compared with 1937. The silk and rayon 
mills had the lowest severity rate, aver- 
aging 0.21. 

For the textile industry, as a whole, 
1938 injury rates were 6.73 for frequency 
and 0.59 for severity, which are much 
below the corresponding average of 12.18 
and 1.53 for all mdustries. 

The frequency rate is the number of 
reportable injuries per one million man- 
hours of exposure, and the severity rate 
is the number of days lost per one 
thousand man-hours exposure, including 
arbitrary charges for permanent disabili- 
ties and deaths. 


such methods, expert and ambitious men 
will hesitate to join the organization. 
Diligence and zeal among the rank and 
file are discouraged when what J. W. H. 
(in the June, 1939 issue of TEXTILE 
Wor.Lp) calls “son-in-law executives” 
are in high places. If favoritism is ex- 
tended to friends as well as relatives of 
the overseer the whole staff tends to be- 
come demoralized. 

The appointment of a relative is justi- 
fied if it is made fairly and in good faith. 


W. J. E. (Maryland) 


Drunkenness in the Mill 


“The Intoxicated Worker,” Pete & Bill, 


May, 1939 


Editor, Overseer's Corner: 

When a drunk over the end 
causes a hangover of this nature, the 
man’s health is usually more to blame 
than the drink. A visit to a doctor would 
probably put things right as probably 
the man’s health is down and drink only 
Attacks of this 
nature are often the foregoer of serious 
breakdowns which if taken in time can 
be averted without serious consequences. 
Having a doctor attached to the mill 
staff who is consulted in such cases will 
be more effective than the foreman. 


W. E. Warner (London, England ) 


week 


causes visible effects. 


Fire the Drunks! 


“The Intoxicated Worker,” 
May, 1939 


Pete & Bill, 


Editor, Overseer's Corner 

Pete and Bill’s discussion regarding 
the handling of an intoxicated worker is 
no doul#t intended to be provocative. A 
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real problem would be presented if a 
case should arise such as Pete had to 
contend with. 

However, in my experience I never 
met a Jim Jones. All the drunks I ever 
ran into came equipped with a whole 
string of vices and were invariably no 
good. They just don’t bring their pay 
home. 

Personally, I enjoy a drink— in fact 
several—but when a man repeatedly 
gets so drunk he can’t report sober for 
work the next day he falls into one of 
two classes. 








1. He is beyond repair. 

2. He needs a lesson. 

In either case the only remedy is to 
fire him. 

Such men are encountered only infre- 
quently and usually can be replaced 
with a little effort. A good man who isn’t 
there when you want him is no better 
than any other man, and I wouldn’t want 
such a man around today’s high speed 
machinery, for his sake, the compensa- 
tion insurance rate’s sake and the sake 
of my own conscience. 

S. H. Acsurca (Worcester, Mass.) 


Overseers Practical Helps 


Work Support 


The accompanying diagram shows a 
work support and several types of heads 
which we built for our use. It is a 
simple task to make this kind of support 
from two different sizes of tubing or 
pipe; and the various work heads are 
merely short threaded parts, some of 
them made from bolts split Y or U 
shape and attached by means of a 
threaded collar. The smaller section of 
tubing is drilled at several places for 









for angle 
‘ron 


for square 
stock or 
angle iron 


insertion of a pin, which can be placed 
where desired for control of the height 
of the stand. 

With the attachments illustrated, this 
stand can be used for round stock and 
pipe, for angle iron, for square stock, 
for flat bars, ete. 


C. H. Willey (New Hampshire) 


Acetate Dyes Stain Cotton 


Acetate rayon dyes of the usual dis- 
persed type have scarcely any affinity 
for cotton, but the small dye particles 








are likely to become attached to cot- 
ton material so that they appear to be 
stained. In dyeing cotton-acetate mix- 
ture fabrics in solid shades this stain- 
ing does not much matter. But, when 
only the acetate is required to be dyed 
and the cotton left white, staining of 
the latter fiber becomes a serious mat- 
ter. 

As a general rule, it is possible to 
clear the cotton by a soaping or light 
treatment with sodium hydrosulphite. 
But, particularly in the case of red and 
blue shades, neither of these treatments 
is entirely satisfactory and the cotton 
remains stained or slightly tinted. As a 
result of experience, it has been found 
that in such cases the dyed material 
should be dried and then soaped. The 
drying has the effect of changing the 
acetate dye particles to such an extent 
that they can be much more easily, and 
usually completely, removed by warm 
soap treatment. This kink has been 
found very useful in dealing with cotton 
goods in which acetate striping ends 
have been dyed. 


F. W. B. (England) 


Selling Waste Material 


The amount of waste material burned 
and destroyed each year represents a 
considerable sum, a large portion of 
which could be saved if proper precau- 
tions were taken. The large plywood 
cases in which rayon is shipped to the 
mill are good illustrations. I have seen 
these emptied and dumped out on the 
bonfire, or allowed to become unfit for 
further use by exposure to moisture 
which warped and/or split the plywood. 
On the other hand, these boxes can be, 
and are, sold by some few mills. The 
plywood makes excellent material for 
home craftsmen; once these craftsmen 
find a steady source of good material 
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The above young people are all sons and daughters of spinners, weavers and other mill 


iployees of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 


Danville and Schoolfield, Va. 


Sixty of these youthful southerners arrived in New York, July 4 to see the World's Fair -_ 
artic —— in the celebration of Virginia Day on July 6. Representing the Glee Club of 


Sch field High School, 


in which all are students, the group was heard in a pre 


jram of 


ngs twice at the Equitable Gardens and once at the Temple of Religion at the Fair, 


nd over a national h 
ung people plan to enter 
iduation from school. 


Riverside 


they will be eager to purchase the boxes 
at prices ranging from 20 to 30 cents 
each. One large factory in my locality 
disposes of all its boxes in this manner. 

Petty cash can also be realized by 
selling the white cotton bags and straw 
mats taken from silk bales. One of 
the nearby throwsters bales these mats 
and sells them to small manufacturers 
make use of them as shipping 
containers for their type of product. 
However, the mats can sold 
for about 10 cents each to persons who 
create articles from the smooth woven 


who 


also be 


kup of the Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
& Dan River 


majority of these 


Cotton Mills as employees, upon 





The same thing applies to the 
coverings, which can be sold 
desiring the material for 
purpose or another; many em- 
ployees keep their requests on file for 
bags as they become available. 

Selling waste materials benefits the 
purchaser as well as the mill. The pur- 
chaser is able to secure worth-while ma- 
terial at a fraction of cost, and the mill 
is able to dispose of it at a price, in- 
stead of throwing it away. 


straws. 
cotton 
to persons 
one 


—H.E.W. 


(Pennsylvania) 


Making Fancy Warps 


Further comments on recent article 


Recently we received a letter from 
the designer and overseer of warp 
preparation in a large Southern mill, 
which he comments on the article, 
Making Fancy Warps," which ap- 
ared in the May 1939 Issue of 
TEXTILE WORLD. We are publishing 
is letter, along with the author's 
eply. Our readers are invited to 
vrite us of their criticisms, either pro 
con, regarding this or any other 


publish.—Editor. 


rticle that we 
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Technical Editor: 


In the 
Wa rps,” 
May 


rors. 


article, “Making 

by J. S. Wulfman, in 
issue, there are a number of er- 
Because of these, the article, in 
my opinion is neither reliable nor prac- 
tical. The most serious flaw is Mr. Wulf- 
man’s method of making a pattern 
beam of red and blue. I do not agree 
with him on this method of making a 
combination beam; i.e., placing colors 
on the beam without regard to the way 
they occur in the pattern. In this case, 


Fancy 
your 
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I find the only way to slash this warp 
would be to separate the red and the 
blue at the front of the slasher and put 
Then the slasher tender 
colors across one an- 
counting 


ina lease rod. 
could slide the 
other to the proper place in 
in. This is an awkward and imprac- 
tical method. If a slasher tender had to 
count in two or more beams made by 
this method, he would find it almost 
impossible to do. If he should succeed 
in counting it in, I feel sure he would 
not be able to run it, for it would be 
so crossed up that it would tear out in 
the comb. 

This is how the pattern beam should 
be laid out: 


ends of red 

ends of blue | 
ends of red 
blue { 
ends of red 


| blue 


ends of 


Now > 


ends of 14 repeats 


ends of red 
ends of blue 
8 ends of red 
f blue 


ends ol 
ends of red 


Noe Oo 


= bo 


112 total ends 


This is the way these ends occur in 
the pattern and this is the way they 
should be placed on the section beam. 

The way to find the starting point on 
a warp is not by trial and error, as Mr. 
Wulfman suggests. There is a simple 
formula for finding it: find the center 
of any symmetrical part of the pattern 
and count back to the right 14 the total 
ends left over. I would center the pat- 
tern so that there would be white on 
the selvages, instead of black. I think 
any weave-room overseer would prefer 
white rather than black on the selvage. 
It would also make a small saving on 
the amount of colored yarn going into 
the pattern. H. A. WALKER 


MR. WULFMAN has replied to Mr. 
Walker as follows: 

I do not agree with Mr. Walker in 
that my method of making a pattern 
beam for the warper set in question, is 
neither practical nor reliable. I believe 
that he has lost sight of the fact that 
what may seem impractical to him for 
the conditions under which he is work- 
ing, may satisfactory to another 
person working under other conditions. 
It seems to be a fault of some mill men 
and organizations to stick too closely to 
methods of doing things that have been 
satisfactory in the past, without being 
willing to admit or without realizing 
that there are other methods just as 
good and better than the 
methods that have been handed down 
from year to year in their own particu- 


prove 


sometimes 
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lar mill or their own organization 
Perhaps the method represented as 
being the only practical one for making 
a pattern beam might be preferable for 
a plant making very long sets. But, if 
sets are short and the creel has to be 
changed often, this intricate way of 
creeling will require an _ excessive 
amount of time, as well as make the 
creelers more liable to mistakes. After 
all, creelers are paid only about one- 
half as much as slasher tenders; hence, 
they are not expected to be so accurate 
or responsible as slasher tenders. 
A good slasher tender could lay in 
the set described in my article, with 
no difficulty. Of course, there would be 
some crossing of ends, but not enough 
to cause any trouble. Certainly leases 
would have to be used. This fact is 
mentioned in the other part of my ar- 
ticle, which discusses the procedure for 
slashing the set, and which has not 
been published yet. I am of the opinion 
that regardless of the type of pattern 
beam used with the other two beams of 


the set—the solid black and the solid 
white—it will be necessary to lease the 
colors, so that they can be counted in. 

With reference to Mr. Walker’s sim- 
ple formula for balancing the pattern in 
order to make the cloth symmetrical 
with reference to the selvages, it is a 
rule that is taught in most textile 
schools, and surely, anyone familiar 
with fabric analysis and design knows 
how to apply it. I used this rule in my 
article without stating it specifically. 
The use of trial and error has to do 
with selecting the most desirable start- 
ing point for producing an attractively 
balanced fabric. Admittedly, most 
weave-room overseers would prefer 
whenever possible, that a portion of 
white ends be next to the selvage, not 
so much for saving in colored yarn 
cost as for appearance; but, this is a 
matter of opinion. 

This whole question of what is the 
best procedure for making fancy warps 
is a matter of conditions, policies, and 
circumstances. J. S. WuLFMAN 





Faults in Printing 


Can often be overcome by slight changes 
from regular procedure 


By FRANCIS 


A DEFECT frequently encountered in 
textile printing is caused by the action 
of hard particles of grit, etc., on the 
surface of the copper rolls. The cuts 
which are made in the roller leave an 
impression on the unprinted parts of 
the material in the form of streaks and 
scum. The usual method for removing 
these damages in the roller is to rub 
the affected part of the roller with a 
hard stone until the surface is rubbed 
level at that particular point. If the 
cut is a fairly deep one, the trouble 
may be accentuated instead of cured, 
due to the fact that the printer, in 
endeavoring to remove the damage, also 
rubs away the ridges of the engraving. 
Again, even if the cut be on a part of 
the roller which is not actually en- 
graved, there is a real danger of giv- 
ing rise to a stone-mark in the roller. 
Such a mark has exactly the same 
effect as a scum, in that the doctor 
blade fails to clean away the film of 
print paste which is left in the depres- 
sion made by rubbing with the stone. 

A better method than rubbing di- 
rectly with a stone is first to use fine 
emery paper over a fairly wide area 
in comparison with the actual damage. 
This has the effect of giving a rough 
finish, without leaving any local depres- 
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A. NEWTON 


sion; the final touch can then be added 
by means of the stone so that no actual 
roughness is left at any part. 


WHITE SPECKS. Occasionally when 
blotch patterns are printed on fairly 
light fabrics, white specks will make 
their appearance in the printed parts. 
These may be caused in one of the 
following ways: (1) print paste too 
thin; (2) oil in the print paste, on 
the roller, or in the furnisher; (3) 
slack or insufficiently screwed-up brush 
furnisher; (4) air bubbles in the print 
paste due to frothing; and (5) 
properly prepared thickenings. 
In the first case the remedy obvi- 
ously is to thicken the color. The ques- 
tion of how this is to be carried out 
depends on the original formula of the 
printing paste. Although the addition 
of dry gum to the color is sometimes 
tried for this purpose, in the case of 
blotch prints a simpler method is to 
make an addition of gum tragacanth. 
This should be done as follows: The 
required quantity of tragacanth is 
placed in a tub and a small amount of 
the thin print color gradually mixed 
with constant stirring. Other small ad- 
ditions are then made in the same man- 
ner. If the addition of tragacanth is 


im- 








made in such a way as to cause the 
tragacanth to break up in the mixing, 
the trouble will probably be worse 
than at the start. However, if the addi- 
tion is made correctly, it will usually 
cure the trouble. 


TO PREVENT FROTHING of the paste due 
to injudicious use of oil, one of the 
various anti-foaming agents now on 
the market can be employed. If oil gets 
on a roller and into the engraving, 
a good deal of trouble may be encoun- 
tered. The oil can be removed from the 
part affected by means of denatured 
alcohol, benzol, or other solvent, de- 
pending on the type of oil. At times 
mineral oil may get on the rollers as 
the result of oiling or lubricating the 
edge of a lint doctor in order to make 
it work more smoothly; for this reason, 
use of a specially prepared printing lu- 
bricant and froth preventive is much 
more satisfactory than ordinary oil. 
Oil may find its way into a brush fur- 
nisher as the result of careless oiling of 
a bearing; the same remedies as de- 
scribed above are applicable, according 
to circumstances. 

It is sometimes found that one end 
of a roller is printing quite well, while 
the other end is showing speckiness. An 
examination will usually disclose the 
fact that the furnisher has not been 
evenly screwed-up into contact with 
the roller. The result is that one end of 
the roller is not being so well supplied 
with printing paste and the engraving 
is not carrying its full complement of 
color to meet the cloth. The remedy is 
obvious. Air bubbles due to frothing 
are also responsible for speckiness; the 
cure for frothing has already been 
indicated. 

Poorly prepared thickenings are more 
likely to be met with during rush pe- 
riods when the demand for color taxes 
the resources of the color shop. At 
such times some of the thickenings may 
not receive sufficient boiling, and small 
particles of certain types of gum will 
fail to be wholly assimilated. Such par- 
ticles frequently give rise to white 
specks in solid portions of the prints. 
In some instances it is possible to sub- 
stitute one of the cold-swelling starches 
for the gum. With careful mixing and 
straining, the starch will permit the 
paste to be prepared speedily and with- 
out risk of specks. 

When white specks occur with vat 
printing colors, they may often be elim- 
inated simply by heating the paste to 
110 to 120° F. A cure may be effected 
by a change in the type of furnisher 
being used. If an ordinary covered 
wooden furnisher is being used and 
specks occur, it is quite probable that 
a change to the brush type will remedy 
matters. 
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Bulging Rolls 


Hints on improving the take-up on loop-wheel 
spring-needle outerwear machines 


BY J. FREDERICK CAHILL 


KNITTERS OF astrakhans and other heavy 
pile fabrics have frequently had trouble 
with rolls of fabric bulging at the ends 
during take-up. Such bulging occurs 
while the diameter of the roll is com- 
paratively small, and is most prevalent 
with fabrics containing backing yarn 
of mohair, low-blood worsted, or other 
hairy fiber. Due to the fact that on loop- 
wheel spring-needle machines, the 
power required to wind the roll is ap- 
plied to the outside of the roll, there 
is a slippage of the outside layer of 
fabric against the preceding layer 
(Fig. 1). The rol] does not turn during 
occurrence of this slippage, which is 
more pronounced at the beginning of 
the roll and diminishes as the weight 
and diameter of the roll increase. How- 
ever, because of this slippage, the roll 
has a soft, spongy center. 


One method of reducing slippage at 
the beginning of a roll is to increase the 
pressure of the cloth roll against the 
take-up roll. This can be done by sub- 
stituting a heavier steel shaft for the 
wooden cloth roll and using a paper 
tube on the shaft. The diameter of the 
shaft should be about 144 in. While 
this diameter is rather small, it will be 
more than compensated for by the 
heavier weight of the shaft. When the 
roll of fabric is removed from the ma- 
chine, the paper tube slips off the shaft 
and remains within the roll. 

But even with the heavy steel shaft, 
the first one-third of the roll of fabric 
will be soft enough to bulge out at the 
ends. The writer has seen rolls that, 
when neglected, completely filled the 
take-up frame from one side to the 
other. It is the practice of some knitters 





Fig. I. View of cloth roll showing bulge and point of slippage. Fig. 2. Schematic view 
f take-up mechanism showing oval and ring. Fig. 3. Schematic view of take-up mechanism 
owing fabric line when oval is used and when flat steel bar is used. Fig. 4. Detail of old 
val to be used with flat steel bar. 
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THE OVERSEERS’ CORNER 
to press back the bulging ends, when 
the roll is about one-third full, and tie 
a strip of fabric endways around the 
roll. Even with this temporary remedy, 
the bulging will sometimes continue for 
a few laps over the tie until the roll 
has gained sufficient weight to take up 
evenly. 


FURTHER BULGING—While the cause of 
softness of the roll is active only 
through about the first third of the roll, 
this softness remains, so that the center 
of the roll is subject to further bulging. 
This further bulging is caused by a 
condition which is present from the be- 
ginning of the roll to the end, and 
which will be explained in detail. 

From the needle circle to the take-up 
roll, the fabric is reduced from a circle 
to a straight line. This reduction re- 
sults in an unequal draft on the stitches 
at the needle circle, as well as an un- 
equal tension on the fabric during its 
passage from the needle circle to the 
take-up roll. 

To overcome this inequality of draft, 
machines were supplied with rings, an 
oval, and a flat spreader (Fig. 2). Most 
knitters have dispensed with the rings, 
but the oval continues to be used _ be- 
cause it carries the indispensable flat 
spreader. However, the oval has always 
been the chief contributing factor 
toward unequal draft on the stitches 
and tension on the fabric. 

It can be seen from Fig. 3 that the 
distance x + x’ is much greater than 
the distance y, so that the same number 
of courses have to travel farther by 
route x + x’ than by route y in order 
to reach the take-up roll. This differ- 
ence in distances, multiplied by the 
thousands of courses produced in a day, 
causes the fabric to stretch at the mid- 
dle. of the oval while it is somewhat 
slack at the ends. It also causes the 
roll of fabric to wind tighter at the 
middle and, thus cause the soft part 
to bulge at the ends. Squeezing of the 
soft part out at the ends is assisted by 
the stretched stitches in their effort to 
regain their normal position. The an- 
swer to this problem seems to be to get 
rid of the oval. 

Another objection to use of the oval 
on loop-wheel machines is that, when 
plated fabrics are being knit, partic- 
ular difficulty in obtaining good cover- 
ing is incurred in that part of the fabric 
directly under the ends of the oval. 
This is due to the fact that at that point 
the fabric is slack and does not exert 
a strong pull on the stitch as it is cast 
off. This being the case, the blades of 
the cast-off bur come in contact with 
the two threads of the new stitch while 
they are slack, and thus disturb their 
proper position in relation to each 
other. A strong pull is exerted on the 
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stitches immediately below the middle 
of the oval, so that the cast-off bur 
merely has to aid lagging stitches. But, 
even these stitches are under a partial 
strain. When entirely plain fabric, such 
as balbriggan underwear fabric, is be- 
ing knit, the greatest number of tucked 
stitches occurs where the fabric is un- 
der the least tension; viz., directly un- 
der the ends of the oval. 

If the oval is done away with, some 
substitute must be provided to support 
the flat spreader. For this purpose an 
old oval with the cross-arms still intact, 
can be used. After the oval has been 
cut from the crossarms (Fig. 4), a 


A Tempest in 


Proper draining method 





34x2-in. soft steel bar of sufficient 
length to support the flat spreader, 
should be bolted to the cross-arms. This 
steel bar should have a hole drilled at 
the center to admit the center shaft, 
and holes drilled at each end to admit 
the flat spreader. The fabric line from 
needle circle to take-up rolls, will ap- 
pear as shown by the dotted lines in 
Fig. 3. The distance represented by this 
dotted line is still greater than the dis- 
tance y, but not so much greater. A 
more uniform pull will be exerted on 
the stitches at the needles and a more 
even take-up of the fabric obtained, 
by substituting the flat bar for the oval. 


a Steam Pipe 


will minimize detrimental 


effect of high-velocity moisture 
By JAMES O. G. GIBBONS 


STEAM PIPES generally carry steam 
which moves at velocities ranging from 
3,000 to 8,000 ft. per min. and some- 
times nearly double that amount. A 
speed of 3,000 ft. per min. is nearly 
35 miles per hr.; and 8,000 ft. per min. 
is about 90 miles per hr., which is the 
velocity of a fairly heavy hurricane. 
This would not be of great importance, 
were it not for the fact that the steam 

unless it is superheated, which in 
process work it practically never is— 


Good for medium 
and high velocities 


Good for low veloci- 
ties only, such as low 
pressure heating mains 


almost invariably carries a_ certain 
amount of water along with it. This cre- 
ates a tempest in the steam pipe and, 
if care is not taken to keep the amount 
of water at a minimum, it may cause 
considerable damage. 

This is generally understood, but 
what is often not so readily understood 
is that getting water out of a tempest 
is quite a difficult matter. A hole in the 
bottom of the pipe with a drain con- 
nected to it, is all right when it is 


Good for medium 
velocities 


Good only for draining when 
valves are closed, or for 
very low velocities 
















required to remove water from between 
two closed valves. However, it is prac- 
tically useless when the water is being 
driven by high-velocity steam, because 
the water will not flow quietly along 
the bottom of the pipe. 

High-velocity slugs of water are 
almost as dangerous as_ high-velocity 
bullets, and to stop them too quickly 
may cause considerable damage. Any- 
one who has ever got in the way of a 
high-velocity fire stream will readily 
realize that. As a matter of fact, when 
a body of water is struck by a solid 
object traveling at high velocity, the 
water is almost as resistant as steel. 

When it is important to have the 
steam entirely free from water, such 
as at the throttle of a steam engine, the 
best thing to do is to install a properly 
designed steam separator. However, the 
throttle is not the only point at which 
damage can be done. The rest of the 
piping should be kept reasonably free 
from water. This can be accomplished 
by intelligent designing; but not sim- 
ply by cutting a few holes in the bottom 
of the pipe. 


ELIMINATING WATER. The accompany- 
ing illustrations will indicate some 
methods by which this can and cannot 
be done. As far as the mere elimination 
of water is concerned, the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 1 should be quite effec- 
tive. But if the steam is traveling at 
high velocity, this arrangement will not 
only be noisy, but dangerous, as slugs 
of water striking the fitting wall at X, 
may fracture it. However, this is a good 
arrangement for low-pressure heating 
systems. 

Shown in Fig. 2 is a drain at the 
bottom of the pipe, which, as already 
stated, is practically useless when the 
steam is flowing. However, it is the 
standard method of getting rid of con- 
densation when the valves are closed. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are more or less iden- 
tical in principle, except that the ar- 
rangement shown in Fig. 4 offers less 
obstruction to the flow of high-velocity 
slugs of water. Of course, these slugs 
tend to continue in a straight line. 
These assemblies may not get rid of 
a great deal of spray; but they will 
eliminate dangerous slugs, which, after 
all, is the most important thing. It is 
hoped that this discussion will not 
be taken as a warning against high- 
velocity steam. The present tendency 
is towards at least reasonably high 
velocities, and this tendency has every- 
thing to recommend it, not only as re- 
gards first cost, but on account of les- 
sened radiation losses. However, just 
as in the case of high-speed automo- 
biles and other high-speed machinery. 
it calls for intelligent design and 
operation. 
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Producing Long-Nap Finish 


Technical Editor: 

Will you please let me know what stock is 
used in making the attached sample of 
woolen cloth; also what method was used to 


obtain the long-nap finish which this cloth 
has? (8630) 


The stock in this fabric appears to 
be of the crossbred or cheviot type, 
although it is quite possible some re- 
worked wool of similar staple and gen- 
eral characteristics might be used with 
it. Dry napping is more suitable for fab- 
rics which are subjected to little or no 
fulling, to which class this cloth belongs. 
We suggest use of a double-acting wire 
napper; the amount of napping and the 
density of cover are, of course, regulated 
by the quality of the raw material, 
strength of the woven fabric, and the 
effect desired. In the fabric in question, 
the long nap results from the fibrous 
nature of the stock employed, and the 
bringing of the nap to the surface gradu- 
ally by a series of operations, thereby 
preventing needless destruction of the 
fiber. 


Streaks in Knitted Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

Inclosed are two samples of cloth, knit and 
finished exactly alike, on the same machine, 
tf the same yarns, and the same finishing 
processes, with this exception: Sample A is 
knit with a right diagonal stitch and sample 
B with a left diagonal stitch. The processing 
f this cloth is as follows: knitting, soaping, 
fulling, washing, extracting, napping, drying, 
shearing, and sponging. 

If you will examine these two fabrics care- 
fully and hold them up to the light and look 
through them, you will notice that sample A 

even, while sample B shows quite a few 
ines or streaks due to some cause. 

! would like an opinion from you as fo 
what you think causes these streaks. (8659) 


It is our opinion that the backing 
being put in on a left diagonal or on a 
right diagonal should not make any 
difference as far as streaks or ridges in 
the fabric are concerned. 

Examination of the length of stitch 
shows that every sixth feed has a slightly 
tighter stitch. Examination of the fabric 
also discloses that the streaks occur at 
every sixth feed. It is possible that the 
slight variation in stitch does not give 
the ridgy or streaky appearance. How- 
ever, we are of the opinion that the 
‘trouble does occur in the knitting at 
‘very sixth feed and does not happen in 
iny of the finishing processes. 

It may be that there is a slight varia- 
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tion in the backing yarn, either as to the 
yarn itself or as to the tension upon it 
as it runs into the needles. We suggest 
an accurate check of both the yarn and 
the knitting machine settings. 


Patterning of Slub Yarn 


Technical Editor: 


We have been having trouble with our 
slub filling patterning on 40!/2-in. fabrics, 
which have a reed-width of 43.80 in. The 
yarn will stretch in places as much as 5% or 
more. We are using 23s spun-rayon yarn 
with slubs approximately 3 in. from center 
to center. 

Patterning can be eliminated by quilling 
the filling, but we do not want to pay this 
extra cost of quilling. We are also making 
51- and 58-in. widths of this fabric, and 
have experienced no trouble with patterning 
in these widths. (8632) 


Evidently there is a relation be- 
tween the width of the cloth and the 
distance between the slubs. When a box 
loom is being used, it is a good plan to 
use two shuttles for the novelty yarn, in- 
serting alternately two picks from one 
shuttle and then two picks from the 
other, for this breaks up the regularity 
of the nubs or bunches. Care in plan- 
ning the cloth width so that it does not 
correspond to the repeat of the bunches 
will help in obviating the trouble. 

If the trouble is not eliminated, a 
slightly finer reed should be used. Sup- 
pose a 30-dent reed is being used on 
4014-in. goods. Then by changing to a 
30.3-dent reed, the trouble might be 
eliminated, and the cost would be less 
than that of quilling. The trouble might 
also be eliminated by making a smaller 
or larger bobbin on the spinning frame. 


Soft-Nose Quills 


Technical Editor: 


| have No. 90 Universal Winders and 
changed part of each side to left wind. | am 
having trouble with soft-nose quills. This 
filling is wound with 7 wind, about 60 grams 
tension, 300-denier bright Celanese. | have 
put in new clutch springs and done every- 
thing | ever did in other cases like this. it 
will run probably half a day, then make 2 
or 3 soft-nose quills, then run all right again. 
This is mostly on left wind. | would appre- 
ciate very much if you could give me some 
idea as to how to remedy this trouble. 
(8526) 


Most likely your trouble is in not 
changing your porcelain guides to the 
reverse-wind type when you changed 
over your machines. If you have done 
this, and the trouble persists, check on 





your clutch clearance. This should be 
less for left wind, due to the machine 
set-up. Also check your tensioning; it 
may be that by raising or lowering the 
operating position of your tension arm 
you can assist the brake to function 
better. It would be wise also to have 
your yarn tested for oil content, particu- 
larly in regard to uniformity. 


Life of Condenser Apron 


Technical Editor: 


What should be the approximate average 
life of the rub-roll or condenser aprons used 
on woolen cards? (8538) 


Although the numerous factors having 
a bearing on apron life make it im- 
possible to set an exact figure, we be- 
lieve that three years represents a good 
average life expectancy for run-roll 
aprons. Apparently there is no unanim- 
ity of opinion on the subject, since one 
mill advised they consider 2 to 3 yr. a 
good average, another said “about three 
years,” and a third suggested aprons 
might last as long as six years. 

When considering the length of time 
aprons will run the following facts, 
among others, must be taken into con- 
sideration: kinds of stock carded, how 
hard the roving is condensed, initial 
quality of aprons, care in splicing and 
placing on machines, proper oiling and 
conditioning of aprons, ete. 


Thin Places in Worsted 
Yarn 
Technical Editor: 


We are running some fine wool—5 inches, 
longest fiber, spinning to 2/20 worsted count, 
on the Bradford We have been 
troubled with thin places at irregular in- 
tervals in the yarn. Could you please give 
me some idea as to what draft, ratch, dram 
roving, number of doublings, and number of 
operations would be necessary to produce a 
good yarn from such a staple, bearing in 
mind that it varies from 5 in. to 2 in. 

The can gill has a 2!/4-in. front roll, 3-in. 
The spindle gill has a 3-in. 
(scratch flute) front roll, '/4-in. screw pitch. 
The drawing has 4!/2-in. front rolls and the 
spinning has a 4-in. front roll. The drawing 
has seven operations: two gills, four drawing, 


(8503) 


system. 


screw pitch. 


and one rover. 


The top submitted is of 64s quality. 
The maximum staple is 434 in. and aver- 
age staple by approximation is 214 in. 
30.75% of the staple is 2 in. or less; 
80% is 3 in. or less, which leaves ap- 
proximately 20% of the staple which ex- 
ceeds 3 in. in length. 

The top itself is suitable for the pur- 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


pose, in that a very good 2/20s should 
be produced from it. However, such a 
top requires the right set of drawing 
and this is what you do not have. This 
wool should not be put through gill 
boxes such as are in the set of which you 
give particulars, for the following rea- 
sons. When a faller has just dropped on 
the can gill the distance between the 
front-roll nip and the first faller will be 
at a maximum of approximately 1% in. 
Naturally, any fibers lying in this zone 
will respond to the drafting action and 
pass forward as a group every time a 
faller drops. In addition other fibers 
slightly longer may move along with 
these, due to lack of control. In this way 
grouping of the fibers starts at the can 
gill. 

When the wool reaches the 2-spindle 
gill it meets with an even worse condi- 
tion as regards lack of control. We note 
that pitch is given as 14 in. but believe 
this may be in error unless the machine 
happens to be an intersecting gill box. 
The front roll diameter of 3 in. leads us 
to believe that the pitch is about 14 in. 
The maximum uncontrolled distance 
will be approximately 214 in. Further 
grouping of the short fibers will result, 
and no matter how carefully the stock 
is handled on the drawing boxes the 
yarn will be uneven. If drafts are too 
high on the gill boxes, the poor gilling 
will be made worse. 

Even if it were possible to obtain a 
good end from the gill boxes, the draw- 
ing boxes present another problem— 
proper ratching. Judicious use of twist, 
together with proper carrier settings, 
can offset this to some extent on the 
heavy end, but on the last two opera- 
tions proper control of the shorts is 
difficult, if not impossible. The ratches 
should be set as indicated in the accom- 
panying drawing layout. We doubt that 
the rover can be set less than 51% in. 
ratch. Following is a drawing layout 
which should improve evenness of the 
yarn, but we believe the yarn will still 
not be enough for commercial 
standards. We feel much more satisfac- 
tory results will be obtained by use 
of a new set of drawing. If that is out of 
the question, the gill boxes should be 
changed. 


even 


This layout is not considered to be 
good practice. It is designed to fit the 
special presented in this 
query. We have assumed a top of 3 oz. 
per 5 yd. 


conditions 


Due to contraction all the calculated 
drafts after the can gill box will be in- 
creased about 3 to 3.5%, depending on 
twists. Two ends are used at the rover, 
in order to offset the tendency to uneven- 
ness and to obtain better control. Dou- 
blings have been sacrificed so that lower 
drafts could be used. Gill boxes should 
be run at as slow a speed as is possible 
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while still maintaining production. 
Twists should be kept slightly on the 
high side where the ratches are too 
open. 


Blanket Weaving Problems 


Technical Editor: 


! would like to get your assistance in the 
following problems: (1) How can a plaid 
be introduced in a cotton-warp blanket? 
Will contrasting warp ends of cotton be 
suitable or should wool yarn be used for the 
plaid both warp and filling? (2) In making 
a cotton-warp blanket with the face a dif- 
ferent color from the back, is a pick and 
pick loom necessary or can a 4x1 automatic 
be used? Please give draft and chain for 


(8537) 


same. 


The introduction of a plaid in cotton- 
warp blankets is, in our opinion, not 
practical. Almost without exception the 
construction of these blankets is non- 
square in character; i.e., the cotton 
warp ends are much finer than the 


woolen filling yarns, with the latter pre- 
dominating in weight and cover. In this 
way the warp ends are more or less com- 
pletely concealed after finishing, result- 
ing in a decidedly woolen appearing and 
handling product. Therefore, it will be 
readily seen that the production of plaid 








effects in this construction is outside the 
scope of practical application. 
However, providing square-cloth con- 
struction is followed; i.e., cloths made 
with similar counts of yarn and ends per 
inch of warp and filling yarns, plus the 
use of a balanced weave, little or no diff- 
culty should be experienced in obtaining 
properly balanced plaid effects. As a 
general rule, the warp direction of the 
plaid is arranged and colored in such a 
manner that the resultant effect appears 
stronger in the loom than the filling 
plaid crossings, which are further influ- 
enced by the nature of finish to which 
the cloth is to be subjected. Experience 
and experimentation will soon enable 
the designer to judge the degree of con- 
trast necessary between warp and filling 
colorings in order to obtain the most 
satisfactory and harmonious results. 
Introduction of woolen yarns in the 
warp is not recommended, as the differ- 
ence in felting or shrinking properties 
of the cotton and wool fibers would in all 
probability result in cockled effects and 
a surface of a very uneven character. As 
regards the second part of your ques- 





































































tion, if you employ the weave shown at 
Fig. 1, which is arranged one pick fac« 
and one pick back, alternately, a pick 
and pick loom is absolutely necessary. 
This type of weave and order of picking 
is widely used in the manufacture of al] 
heavily felted fabrics composed of 
woolen filling and cotton warp. It is 
customary to use much thicker filling 
than warp in this structure, with the 
picks predominating over the ends, 
thereby enabling the felted or raised 
finish that is applied to the cloth en- 
tirely to conceal the warp. 

The same effect, however, can be ob- 
tained by the use of weave shown at Fig. 
2, which has the filling arranged two 
face, two back. By adopting this method 
the cloth may be woven on a 4x1 auto- 
matic loom. Moreover, by using two 
shuttles for each color, the filling on 
both back and face can be fairly well 
and evenly mixed, thus reducing the 
danger of barriness due to yarn 
unevenness and other spinning irregu- 
larities. 


Streaks in Silk Binding 


Technical Editor: 


We are manufacturers of seam binding 
containing Japan yellow raw silk warp and 
tram filling. We have more or less trouble 
with streakiness in this binding. We do not 
know whether it is in the raw silk, the tram, 
or in our weaving. We are enclosing a few 
yards of this binding; you will readily see 
just what we refer to. We would appreciate 
any information as to how this trouble can 


(8510) 


be overcome. 


After carefully inspecting the two 
samples submitted we believe your prin- 
cipal difficulty is either in using dam- 
aged reeds or in mistakes in reeding. In 
materials of this light texture uniform- 
ity of reeding is essential. We would 
advise a close inspection of your reeds 
to determine if any wires have become 
bent and are leaning against adjacent 
wires. 

We also note “lay marks” across the 
fabric. These would indicate there is a 
bow in the lay, either due to lack of a 
center pitman or crankarm or a loose 
strap or bearing in one of the pitmans. 


Unevenly Dyed Rayon 
Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

Inclosed you will find a skein of 300-den. 
rayon. We dyed 500 Ib. of this yarn to the 
shade of tea-rose shown by the sample. You 
will note that where the string is tied it is 
lighter in shade. This blotchy effect was al! 
through the lot. Can you advise us how fo 
eliminate this trouble? We dyed a 500-6 
batch of the same yarn the same shade 
previously, and it came out good and even. 
Using the same process the next batch came 
out uneven. We noted that during dyeing 
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the blotchy part of the skein felt very 
¢ Sy. 
The method we used is as follows: the 
) is dyed in an open tub on sticks at 
5° F.; we use 2% olive oil soap, and 
“ ammonia is added to the liquor. Yarn 
submerged and worked for '/2 hr. 1% 
suber salt is added to the liquor and the 
n worked an additional '/> hour. The 
rn is then extracted, and dried at room 
perature. In your opinion is trouble due 
the yarn or an inferior class of dyeing? 
Qf 18) 


The unevenness of this sample might 
arise from several conditions. While it 
is better to have the yarn well scoured 
before commencing the dyeing opera- 
tion, reasons of economy make it desir- 
able to scour and dye at the same time, 
using a soluble oil or one of the newer 
detergent materials in the dyebath. 
There may be mineral oil in the yarn, 
and this should be removed by a bath 
of excellent emulsifying properties, or it 
will cause resisted places on the yarn 
similar to the ones in the sample sub- 
mitted. A moderate temperature and 
slow dyeing is necessary when working 
in a hand tub. Also, set the yarn up on 
two sticks instead of one and turn it 
without touching with the hands, which 
tightens the bands and frequently spoils 
the good winding quality of the yarn. 
Practically all direct dyes on the mar- 
ket which would be used for this shade 
are sufficiently level dyeing at low tem- 
peratures. 


Silk Hosiery Yarn 


ical Editor: 

By experience hosiery knitters have 
found that hygroscopic silk produces a 
better fabric. But why is hygroscopic 
silk preferred by the knitter and why 
does this type of yarn make a superior 
fabric? 

For some time our laboratory has 
heen trying to discover why silk should 
be treated or soaked to make the yarn 
hygroscopic. We have found that the 
present-day methods of soaking produce 
hygroscopic yarns, but that more power 
is required to knit such yarns when they 
are run through water on the knitting 
machines. This is due to the fact that the 
yarn absorbs water and increases in di- 
ameter. If hygroscopic silk is knitted 
directly from the cone, it produces a 
sleazy fabric; on the other hand, if we 
take the same yarn and run it through 
water, we find that we produce a very 
fabric. Apparently, the water 
iakes the yarn more pliable. 

Tests show that different lots of silk 
received by the knitter vary in the 
degree of wetting-out, which in turn af- 

cts the knitting operation. These vari- 
s wetting-out degrees cannot be 
lped and are expected, because the 


rood 
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throwster uses the same soaking formula 
on different lots of silk. Although there 
are tests which show variation from bale 
to bale in raw silk, there is no test to 
show just how to treat various lots of 
silk so as to give them the same wet- 
ting-out properties. 

We are now attempting to prove that 
tension must be applied to the hygro- 
scopic yarn if it is to be run without 
passing through water. Tension on the 
yarn is a matter of great importance to 
the knitter, and one which has more or 
less been overlooked. However, if the 
knitters were to stop their machines and 
change the tension to suit the yarn they 
receive today, they would lose on pro- 
duction, due to the variations in the 
yarn from lot to lot. 

Throwsters must please the knitters. 
How can that be accomplished? 

We believe that what the knitter 
really wants is a well-lubricated, soft, 
and flexible yarn that can be knit di- 
rectly from the cone and not passed 
through water. Development of such a 
yarn calls for close cooperation between 
throwsters and knitters. B.P.S. 


Preventing Shrinkage of 
Acetate Fabrics 


Technical Editor: 


After dyeing and finishing acetate fabrics, 
similar to the sample we are inclosing, to 
39'/> in. in width, they shrink to 37'/> or 
38 in. when they are rewound on the tube. 
We should like to know if there is anything 
we could do in finishing so that this cloth 
will not shrink in width after it has been 
taken off the machine and rewound. (8594) 


It is rather difficult to answer this 
question without obtaining more _in- 
formation regarding the finishing proc- 
ess used to produce the unsatisfactory 
cloth. A suggested method for overcom- 
ing the shrinking after finishing is to 
size and dry the goods as usual, then 
frame the cloth twice in order to set 
the fabric. The last framing is done 14 
in. above the desired final width. A 
single framing is generally insufficient 
to set the fabric permanently. 

An alternative method would be to 
decatize the goods. This sets the cloth at 
a width about 1% in. narrower than that 
at which it entered the machine. It is 
necessary, therefore, to frame the goods 
slightly wider before decating. The lat- 
ter method will result in a flatter and 
more lustrous cloth. 


Scouring Alpaca Yarn 
Technical Editor: 


We recently scoured an alpaca yarn made 
out of a parti gray top. After the first 
scouring the yarn came up with a decidedly 
brownish cast; however, upon rescouring sev- 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


eral times it gradually turned to a nice clear 
gray. As we have had this experience be- 
fore, we believe there is some kind of dirt 
or discoloring in the gray alpaca top, and 
we are wondering if you could advise us if 
there is some agent which can be used in the 
scouring to take out this brownish cast in a 
(8582) 


single scour. 


Without seeing the alpaca yarn or the 
wool from which it was made, it is quite 
difficult to state the reason for this con- 
dition. One of the following reasons 
might be the cause: (1) The wool oil 
used on the stock in spinning might be 
composed of a large percentage of min- 
eral oil which had not been filtered or 
refined to a sufficient extent. Oils that 
have not been filtered and processed 
sufficiently contain a carbon residue, 
which on exposure to light and air filters 
out of the oil and is deposited on the 
fibers, where it holds with a tenacity that 
makes it difficult to remove with or- 
dinary scouring methods. 

(2) The alpaca stock itself might 
have contained urine-stained wool. This 
is difficult to remove in itself and re- 
quires a long, thorough scour. Fre- 
quently a certain amount of bleach, such 
as peroxide or a perborate, is needed in 
conjunction with the soap and soda ash 
of the scouring bath. 

(3) The scouring formula may be out 
of balance. There may not be sufficient 
soda ash used with the soap to give the 
bath enough bite to cut the oil, dirt, 
color, and other impurities found in the 
yarn. 

(4) The bath may be crowded. There 
may be too much yarn for the amount 
of solution in the bath and hence not 
enough mechanical action to the bath to 
emulsify and carry the foreign matter 
from the yarn. 

(5) If the yarn appears yellow after 
drying but not as it comes out of the 
scouring bath, it might be an indication 
that too much alkali is being used and it 
is not rinsed out of the goods. In such 
cases, the heat of the dryer causes this 
alkali to burn the wool more or less. 


Corrections 


In the article “Roving Bobbin Build,” 
May, 1939, page 100, the last statement 
in the graph appeared by mistake. The 
lay curve should be read directly for 
both carded and combed roving, since 
staple length has no effect on lay. 

J. L. Brannon advises us that in the 
first paragraph of the article “Spun 
Rayon Discussed,” June, 1939, page 74, 
beater speed should read 600 r.p.m., and 
not 200 r.p.m. as reported; also that he 
was running a 14-o0z. (not 55-oz.) lap 
and a 55-grain sliver on cards and 
drawing. 
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Picking Motions 


Batwing picking motions differ from 
those of the cone type in that the pick- 
ing ball moves onto a stationary cam 
surface, which it displaces each time 
it comes around. This type of motion is 
quick to return to normal position after 
the pick; hence its general use on wide 
looms of the pick-and-pick type, on 
which this quick return is essential. 

Fig. C57 illustrates a batwing pick- 
ing motion and its component parts, as 
applied to a Crompton & Knowles Type 
C-4 loom. Sketch A shows a right-hand 
picking-shaft assembly, B part of a 
left-hand picking-shaft assembly, C a 
picker-stick check on the drop-box side, 
D and E a foot-lever arrangement by 
means of which a weaver can force 
the shuttle out of the box merely by 
pressing the lever down. Adjustment 
and timing of this type of motion is 
described in the following paragraphs. 

Place the collar, the batwing, the 
picking-shaft stop, and the picking arm 
on the square picking shaft. The loca- 
tion of the batwing on the picking shaft 
varies with different types of looms and 
conditions. If the proper position is 
known, locate and tighten the batwing 
in the correct position before the pick- 
ing shaft is placed in the loom. If the 
correct location is not known, a start- 
ing point must be found. The various 
locations of batwings are so numerous 
that this constitutes a rather individual 
problem. However, the method used in 
properly locating the batwing is dia- 
grammed in Fig. C58. The measure- 
ments given are for Type C-4 looms and 
may not be correct for other types of 
looms. The starting point is found by 
inserting the picking shaft in the pick- 
ing-shaft bearings and adjusting the 
bearings so that the picking shaft will 
be level, and turn freely without any 
end play. Next, turn the loom over 
until the picking-roll arm is vertical 
and points downward, then slide the 
batwing along the picking shaft until 
it is in a position that will cause the 
picking roll, in the center of the slot, 
to contact the batwing 1/3 to % of the 
way up to the top of the picking curve. 
Temporarily tighten the batwing at this 
point. 

Attach the return spring to the pick- 
ing-shaft stop and, by means of the 
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adjusting screw in the stop, tilt the 
picking shaft until, when the loom is 
turned over toward the picking posi- 
tion, the picking roll will contact the 
picking curve on the batwing 1% to 34 
in. from the beginning of the curve. 
Continue to turn the loom until the 
picking roll has fully displaced the 
batwing and is resting at the top of 
the picking curve. Then move the pick- 
ing-roll arm laterally on the camshaft 
until the point of the picking curve will 
be in the exact center of the roll. 

Adjust the picker-stick stud in the 
slot of the rocker iron so that the picker 
stick will be in vertical position when 
it is held in the center of the stroke. 
Attach the picker-stick spring to the 
lower end of the picker stick and to the 
spring stand on the rocker shaft. Loosen 
the spring-stand cap and move the 
spring stand until approximately proper 
tension has been obtained. This ten- 
sion is finally adjusted when the pick- 
ing motion is fully assembled; proper 
tension is such that the spring will 
just be able to pull the picker stick 
back, after the pick, without any hesita- 
tion. On pick-and-pick looms it is es- 
sential that the picker stick be quickly 
returned to its normal position. 

Place the sweep stick on the picking- 
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arm stud and connect the lug strap. 
Fasten the power strap on the picker 
stick in such a manner that the lug 


strap and sweep stick will have a 
slight downward pitch toward the pick- 
ing arm. Adjust the length of the lug 
strap so that there will be from ¥% to 
34 in. play between the end of the lug 
strap and the picker stick when the 
latter is in extreme back position. This 
should give a stroke to the picker of 
approximately 81% to 91% in., although 
the loom can be set for as much as 12 
in. sweep. Generally, the wider the 
loom, the more sweep is required for 
smooth picking. 

Turn the loom over and check the 
timing of the picking. The picker stick 
should start to move when the loom is 
on top center, or up to 15 crankshaft 
degrees later, depending upon indi- 
vidual conditions. Move the _picking- 
roll stud in the picker-arm slot until 
the proper timing is obtained. Some- 
times the proper timing is beyond the 
capacity of the adjusting slot in the 
picking arm; in such instances it will 
be necessary to disengage the driving 
gears and remesh them a tooth or two 
on either side. Then the final, fine 
timing can be made by means of the 
adjusting slot. 
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Fig. C57. Diagrammatic view of batwing picking motion 
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Whenever the batwing has _ been 
moved on the picking shaft to give more 
or less force to the pick, it is neces- 
sary to recheck the timing and the 
length of the stroke. 

[he batwing picking motion may 
work in conjunction with a_ parallel 
motion, in which case the picker is in 
a fixed position on the picker stick; 
or it may work in conjunction with a 
fixed picker-stick pivot, in which case 
the picker must slide up and down on 
the picker stick. If the picking motion 
works in conjunction with a parallel 
motion, the same setting as given under 
cone picking motion applies from this 
point on. 

If the pivot on the picker stick is 
fixed, as was the case in Fig. C57, re- 
move the picker rod and make sure it is 
perfectly straight. Never bend a picker 
rod under any circumstances, nor per- 
mit a loom to run with a bent picker 
rod. Next, check the position of the 
picker rod and see that it lies parallel 
in its supports, in relation to both the 
box floor and the box back. With the 
picker rod out, place the picker on the 
picker stick and insert the picker in the 
opening at the back of the picker slot. 
Insert the picker rod, after making cer- 
tain the leather bumpers for the picker 
are in good condition and of proper size. 
\djust height and lateral position of 
picker rod so that the picker head will 
center on the point of the shuttle in box. 


NOW PICK BY POWER, placing one hand 
on the reed cap and picking one pick 
at a time. The force of the picking can 
be felt through vibrations and, with ex- 
loomfixer learns to tell 
whether the picking is near enough cor- 
rect that the loom can be started up. 
Decrease or increase binder pressure 
until it is just sufficient to prevent 
shuttles from rebounding. 

Next, raise or lower the lug straps, as 
may be required, until the force of the 
pick is just sufficient to run the loom 
without banging off. When the proper 
lorce of pick is obtained, note the pitch 
of the sweep stick and the lug strap. 
lf the pitch is toward the picker stick, 
move the batwing on the picking shaft 
about 44 in. toward the front of the 
loom. This gives more force to the pick 
and the lug strap can be raised. Re 
peat, if necessary, until the sweep stick 
and lug strap pitch slightly downward 
toward the picking arm. If the lug 
‘rap is too high on the picker stick, 
move the batwing toward the back of 
the loom and drop the lug strap to the 
proper pitch. The timing and stroke of 

picker stick must be rechecked after 
ich of these adjustments. When the 
proper adjustments have been made, 
da smooth pick obtained, measure 
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Fig. C58. Method of locating batwing 
on picking shaft of Type C4 loom 


the distance between the batwing and 
the rear picking-shaft box, and set all 
other batwings to this measure. 

It is important that the picker rod be 
oiled before starting the loom, and that 
it be kept well lubricated all the time 
the loom is running. The lubricant 
must be applied sparingly, but often, so 
that the picker will not throw oil on the 
fabric being woven. Modern looms 
have self-lubricating picker rods. 


PICKER-STICK CHECKS are important ad- 
juncts to good weaving. An efficiently 
operating picker-stick check, or shuttle 
check, as they are sometimes called, is 
essential to smooth picking. The object 
of the picker-stick check is gradually 
to bring the shuttle to a stop after its 
travel across the loom, and to compen- 
sate for the increased weight of a shut- 
tle after a full bobbin is placed in it. 
The picking motion must have enough 
force to drive an almost empty shuttle 
across the loom, but this force would 
be more than that required by a full 
shuttle, which would have a tendency 
to rebound if it was not gradually 
stopped by the check, in conjunction 
with binder pressure. 

Although numerous have 
been invented to act as shuttle checks, 
the friction picker-stick check sketched 
in Fig. C59 is widely used. 

To set the check, insert a strap of 
proper length, which depends upon the 
length of the picker-stick stroke, be- 
tween the two friction bars at the front 
of the lay, with the grain side of the 
strap toward the back of the 


devices 


loom. 


Loop the strap around the picker stick 
and bring the ends together at the back 
of the check-strap holder. Place a bolt, 
with the strap guide, so that it will be 
in the center of the bolt slots in the two 
ends of the check strap, as shown in the 





top sketch. Temporarily slide the strap 
guide on the bolt to its forward position, 
and tighten the bolt lightly in this posi- 
tion. Move the picker stick against the 
leather bumper, which will bring the 
strap into the forward position shown 
in the middle sketch. Now let the 
picker stick slowly back until it is 
against the other bight of the check 
strap, but do not disturb the position of 
the strap. If the length of the check 
strap is correct, the picker stick will 
contact the check strap when the picker 
is approximately 2 in. from its extreme 
backward position. Adjust the length 
of the strap, if necessary, until this posi- 
tion is obtained. Move the picker 
stick again, so as to bring the check 
strap into its extreme forward position, 
and slide the strap guide outward until 
it comes within 1% in. of touching the 
outside bight of the check strap. 

The strap guide serves to stop the 
momentum of the check strap after the 
pick, but the strap itself should not be 
called upon to stop the momentum of 
the picker stick, as this would quickly 
cut through the strap. Hence, there 
must be a clearance between the picker 
stick and the check strap, when both 
are in extreme forward position, as 
shown in the middle view. Similarly, 
there must be a clearance between the 
check strap and the guide when the 
strap is in its extreme back position, as 
shown at bottom. The check strap 
must be long enough to allow this 
clearance. 

Now adjust the friction of the strap 
by moving the adjustable friction bar 
in or out, as required, until proper 
checking is obtained when the loom is 
running. 
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RAYON AND SILK SECTION—Chapter IV (Continued) 
By H. E. WENRICH 


Driving and Shipping 


Motor drives have been applied to 
the majority of rayon and silk looms; 
hence, this installment will deal _pri- 
marily with such drives. However, 
loomfixers caring for belt-driven looms 
will find many of the suggestions are 
equally applicable. 

Fig. RS13 shows a modern loom as- 
sembly of top and bottom shafts and 
gears. 

Fig. RS14 diagrams the order in 
which the various parts are placed on 
the top shaft in the older type of silk 
loom using a face friction clutch, 
rather than the internal expanding 
clutch used in the modern loom. In the 
older loom, the bottom and top shafts 
and gears are first placed in position 
ready for assembling of the other parts 
which belong on the top shaft. Next, 
the friction plate is bolted fast to the 
top-shaft gear. Care must be taken, 
when applying new friction plates, to 
make sure the plates go into position 
without forcing. It may be necessary 
to grind off part of the bolt extensions 
on the friction plate to make it fit 
properly, and this should be done. 
Otherwise, the bolts may be drawn too 
tight, and the lug through which the 
bolts are passed may break off. On 
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Fig. RS13. Assembly of top and bottom shafts and gears for modern loom 


some looms the gear and brake drum 
are in separate pieces, the drum be- 
ing fitted over the gear hub and bolted 
fast. Regardless of what type drive 
assembly is in use, all parts should fit 
without forcing when bolted together. 

The motor gear is now placed on the 
shaft. It should turn freely and easily, 
but should be a snug fit and not have 
so much leeway that the gear can be 
moved easily up and down. 

Following this the bracket, fiber 
washer, friction collar, and handwheel 
are placed in position. 


THE CRANKSHAFT, when necessity re- 
quires, can be removed by lifting it 
out the drive end. This can be done 
while there is a warp in the loom. 
Where back aisles are wide enough, a 
loom to be repaired can be swung out 
of line on the drive side, keeping in 
place the front lug on the opposite side. 
This procedure assures plenty of work- 
ing space and, after the repair has 
been made, the loom can be swung 
back into place. 

On looms equipped with boxes and 
caps, the bottom shaft can be removed, 
without slipping it through the bear- 
ings, by simply lifting it out of the 
boxes after the caps have been re- 
moved. On some looms it is necessary 
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to take off the entire drive assembly 
when removing a worn crankshaft gear. 
Other types of looms require that the 
crankshaft be raised when it is de- 
sired to remove the bottom shaft or 
gear. In doing this, first loosen all 
crankshaft caps. Then lift the crank- 
shaft, by means of a block of wood 
placed on the loom frame beneath the 
bearing on the drive side, or beneath 
the crankshaft itself, if the shaft can 
be lifted out of the box. This block 
must be high enough to allow the bot- 
tom-shaft gear to pass beneath the 
crankshaft assembly. Likewise, when 
repairing broken brake-drums on some 
looms, the crankshaft must be lifted to 
allow the brake-drum to pass over the 
top of the bottom-shaft gear. When in 
doubt as to what method to follow, 
loomfixers should first inspect the as- 
sembly before removing any part. 

When a motor gear or belt pulley 
runs dry, the crankshaft may be worn 
deeply. At times when the part is dry 
and the hub is worn badly, a chatter 
which is discernible when the loom 
stops will give warning of the trouble. 
Another way of finding this trouble is 
to hold the handwheel with one hand 
and pull lightly on the shipper handle 
with the other hand. A worn shaft will 
generally result in a jerky, vibrating 
motion being transmitted to the hand 
holding the wheel. When the shaft or 
pulley on the belt drive is badly worn, 
the chatter is transmitted to the belt, 
giving a jerky motion that is readily 
seen. 

To make a worn shaft usable, apply 
a motor-gear or pulley with a hole large 
enough so that a bushing can be fitted 
over the shaft. The bushing is fastened 
to the shaft by means of safety set- 
screws and its application will result 
in a new surface for the gear to run 
on, thus eliminating the chatter. Motor 
gears with removable hubs can easily 
be repaired by inserting a collar bush- 
ing in the hub, as indicated in Fig. 
RS14. If the hub bore and/or shaft is 
worn, the hub bore is enlarged for in- 
sertion of a collar, which is slipped over 
the shaft end. If the shaft is worn, 4 
bushing which will fit the worn shaft 
should be used. If the shaft is not dam- 
aged, a new hub of normal diameter 
can be used. Should the gear be worn 
out, but the hub still good, simply 
place a new gear on the old hub. 
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Shadow warp cretonne, 36 in., 58x38, 3.25 
yd., 2-ply warp and single filling 


DRAPERY and slip-cover fabrics can be 
divided into two general classes; viz., 
converted fabrics and colored-yarn 
woven-design fabrics. Converted fabrics 
usually are either printed with floral 
patterns or piece dyed in solid colors. 
Most drapery fabrics are made of dyed 
yarns and with woven designs, while 
most slip cover fabrics are converted. 
The yardage of slip-cover fabric used is 
much greater than that of drapery 
fabric. 


Converted Drapery and 
Slip-Cover Fabrics 


Converted drapery and_ slip-cover 
fabrics are known as cretonne, crash, 
and chintz. They usually are converted 
by roller printing with suitable colors 
and designs on various weights of such 
basic gray cotton fabrics as print cloth, 
sheeting, jean, sateen, osnaburg, rep, 
twill. Other fabrics used are linen, linen 
and cotton, mohair and cotton, rayon 
and cotton, etc. Better qualities of con- 
verted drapery and_ slip-cover fabric, 
sold as dust tight, are dyed with tub- 
and sun-fast colors. Some of these 
labrics are preshrunk, 

Dobby-woven fabrics, piece-dyed in 
lid colors, are used mostly for dra- 
peries. Also used for draperies are da- 
masks of cotton, or cotton and rayon, 
ven unbleached and then piece dyed. 
Damasks made with acetate rayon warp 
an! cotton filling, or with viscose warp 
an’ acetate filling are cross-dyed in two 
Contrasting color effects. (Suitable 
siudes of these fabrics are used also 
lor men’s bathrobes.) 

other fabric used mostly for dra- 
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By JOHN HOYE 


Fabric Technician with W. Harris Thurston, New York 


This forty-fourth installment of Mr. 
Hoye's series of articles on staple 
cotton fabrics—which began in the 
January, 1936, issue—begins the dis- 
cussion of drapery and slip-cover 
fabrics 


peries is printed-warp cretonne, called 
shadow warp cretonne. The warp 
(2-ply) is run through a warp printing 
machine and printed the required col- 
ors before being woven into the fabric. 
Even tension throughout is necessary; 
otherwise the pattern will be distorted. 
This printed warp usually is woven 
with white filling, which modifies or 
softens the colors of the design. Some- 
times colored filling is used to modify 
the colors still further. Because of the 
difficulty of printing this type of fabric, 
there is a limited production, most of 
which is imported from England. Hence, 
this type of cretonne is quite expensive. 
Printed-warp cretonnes are imitated 
by printing both sides of a domestic 
fabric woven with white warp and col- 
ored filling. The design is registered so 
that the pattern appears in the same 
position on both sides of the fabric. 
Fabrics used in converted cretonnes 
have been discussed in past install- 
ments as follows: print cloth—January, 
1936; osnaburg—May, 1936; sheeting 
—July, 1936; rep—August, 1936; jean, 
4-leaf warp twill, 3-leaf filling twill— 
October, 1936; filliag sateen—Febru- 
ary, 1937; warp sateen—March, 1937. 





Converted drapery and slip-cover fabrics 
with their gray constructions: 


36-in. cretonne, 37 in. 27x48 4.00 
sheeting. 

48-in. cretonne, 50 in. 96x64 2.20 jean. 

48-in. cretonne, 50 in. 60x48 2.10 rep. 

35/36-in. cretonne, 37 in. 108x56 3.00 
warp sateen. 

48-in. cretonne, 50 in. 60x56 1.65 plain 


weave, cotton warp and 50% mohair and 


50% spun rayon filling. 

36-in. cretonne, 37 in. 88x40 3.00 4- 
leaf warp twill. 

36-in. cretonne, 39 in. 68x76 4.00 3- 
leaf filling twill. 

36-in. crash, 38 in. 32x28 2.85 part- 
waste osnaburg. 

50-in. crash, 52 in. 40x28 1.74 10% 
linen. 


36-in. chintz, glazed finish, 30 in. 68x72 
4.75 print cloth. 
35-in. chintz, glazed finish, 36 in. 48x52 


4.70 sheeting. 

36-in. chintz, schreinered finish, 37% 
in. 64x104 4.37 filling sateen 

36-in. chintz schreinered finish, 39 in. 
96x160 3.35 combed filling sateen. 


50-in. dobby-woven fabric, 52 in. 34x32 
1.22 chevron stripe, ply yarns. 

54-in. dobby-woven fabric, 56 in. 46x40 
1.62 all-over dobby pattern, ply yarns. 






Jacquard-woven damask drapery fabric, 50 
in., 144x26, and 
yarn filling 


Yarn-Dyed Woven-Design 
Drapery Fabrics 


rayon warp cotton seed- 


The most widely used drapery fabric 
is some form of woven damask. Drapery 
damasks are lustrous, soft-draping, dec- 
orative fabrics of rayon; cotton; silk; 
cotton and rayon; or silk and rayon, 
woven with colored yarns and in dobby 
or jacquard designs. Sun-fast colors are 
used in the better qualities. In cotton 
and rayon damask drapery, generally, 
the warp is of rayon, either delustered 
or regular, and the filling is some form 
of cotton novelty yarn. This novelty 
filling may be either seed, chenille, slub, 
flake, boucle, spiral, or ratine yarn and 
is used to add distinction to the fabric. 
Regular, plain, heavy single- or ply- 
filling yarns are used sometimes, to pro- 
duce a rep or rib effect. 

Damask patterns used for draperies 
usually consist of large floral effects. 
The design usually is more prominent 
on the face side of the cloth, since on 
the back a reverse or only an outline of 
the pattern is formed. In some damasks 
the floats which form the design are 
the same on both sides, so that they 
produce what is called a reversible or 
duplex damask. Satin weaves generally 
are used for both warp and filling— 
sometimes a combination of satin and 
twill weaves is used. On the face side 
of some damasks rayon warp floats 
form the pattern and the filling yarns 
form the ground, for contrast. In other 
damasks, novelty filling yarns, such as 
seed yarn, may be used to develop the 
pattern, while the rayon warp yarns 
form a contrasting background. 


(Further details on woven-design drapery 
fabrics will appear in next installment.) 
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A Look Ahead 


The Southern Conference on Human 
Relations in Industry marked its 20th 
annual session at Blue Ridge, N. C., 
July 13 to 15, by devoting its program 
to the theme “20 Years of Industrial 
Relations in Southern Industry and a 
Look Ahead.” The opening address on 
this broad and constructive theme was 
made by Luther Hodges, general man- 
ager, Marshall Field & Co., Manufac- 
turing Division, Spray, N. C. Among 
the speakers was T. M. Forbes, sec- 
retary of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia, whose subject 
was “Southern Industry and Public 
Relations.” As usual, the Blue Ridge 
Conference was preceded by Confer- 
ence of Southern Industrial Executives, 
at Asheville, July 13. Among those 
scheduled for the discussion on the key 
address was H. Gordon Smith, general 
manager, Tire Cord Mills, U. S. Rub- 
ber Products Co., Inc., Hogansville, Ga. 


Heard Around the World 


Dean Hill, president of the Durene 
Association of America, claims that 
the story of the discovery of total ab- 
sorption possessed by garments made 
of Durene yarn and the resulting in- 
creased body coolness and comfort is 
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reaching around the world. For ex- 
ample, Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., Ltd., 
one of the leading department stores 
in Bombay, India, which is a large 
buyer of Cooper’s Jockey underwear, 
has requested a supply of Durene 
promotional material as they feel that 
undergarments made of that yarn will 
give increased comfort where the hot 
climate of India makes these qualities 
so desirable. 


Extend Japan Agreement 


The Department of State and the 
Japanese Embassy at Washington have 
arranged to continue for a_ further 
period of one year, beginning Aug. 1, 
1939, the existing arrangement relating 
to the importation of Japanese cotton 
piece goods into the Philippine Islands, 
which would have expired July 31, 
1939. Under this arrangement the As- 
sociation of Japanese Exporters of Cot- 
ton Piece Goods into the Philippine 
Islands agrees to limit the annual 
importation of Japanese cotton piece 
goods into the Philippines to 45,000,000 
square meters. 


Approves Yarn Rules 


The executive committee of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., has an- 
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Treasure Island at Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco. The booth 
f ttractive visualization of cotton production, from growing to marketing, with 
the baling process shown in miniature, against a photo mural of a California cotton field. 
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nounced that it has approved the Yarn 
Rules of 1938. These rules have been 
approved by the Carded Yarn Group, 
the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association and the Association of 
Cotton Yarn Distributors, and are 
being used by a great majority of the 
trade in buying and _ selling cotton 
yarn. 


New Futures Contract 


A year’s wrangle between cotton ship- 
pers and cotton manufacturers with the 
New York and New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
changes as judges and a cotton futures 
contract as the bone of contention has 
resulted in a new contract which en- 
tered trade on Aug. 1. 

The new contract will not supersede 
the old contract but will run concur- 
rently for one year, its use being per- 
missive by the trade if mutually 
interested parties, such as buyer and 
seller, can get together on it. After 
one year the old contract will be 
abandoned. 

The most radical changes in the new 
contract are basis of ths cotton 
instead of Yths, with full discount 
down to 52nds and ‘ths staple; 75% 
premium up %4nds and 1 inch and 
better. 


School Now Has 
Complete Mill 


On July 6, when Hunter Marshall, 
Jr., secretary of the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
turned over to Luther Hartsell, presi- 
dent of the board of the Jackson Train- 
ing School, Concord, N. C., an im- 
portant looking legal paper, three 
years of work in equipping the school 
with a complete cotton textile manu- 
facturing unit were concluded. The 
document legally confirmed the dona- 
tion of the unit to the school by the 
North Carolina association. This pro- 
gram is one of the more important 
jobs in industrial relations undertaken 
by southern cotton manufacturers who 
felt that boys of the Jackson Training 
School—an institution for wayward 
boys should be prepared to fill avail- 
able jobs upon their dismissal from 
the school. The textile unit was the an- 
swer. The boys grow the cotton on 
the school’s farm, and from their crop 
make ticking, denim, shirting and sheet- 
ing. From these materials needed ar- 
ticles for the school are made. 
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Council in Action 


With the new cotton season getting 
under way the South is plastered with 
banners proclaiming the activity of the 
National Cotton Council. Large out- 
doors signs of red, white and blue are 
being placed in front of all co-operating 
gins, cotton-seed oil mills and ware- 
and membership cards are 
being displayed inside the offices of 
producers, cotton firms, warehousemen, 
crushers and ginners. 

The first “stamp books” are being 
distributed to ginners and producers. 
This is the plan by which the funds 
for the council will be raised. The 
stamps are .printed in blue for the 
producer, and red for the ginner. They 
are one cent in denomination and will 
be placed on each bale of cotton grown 
and ginned by co-operating council 
members. 

Another important recent move was 
the affiliation of the Cotton Research 
Foundation with the National Cotton 
Council, according to announcement 
by Oscar Johnston, president of the 
latter. The objectives of this Founda- 
tion, which operates through fellow- 
ships in the Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, were outlined in the 
October, 1937, issue of TEXTILE Wor Lp. 
Mr. Johnston states that the Council 
and the Foundation “will coordinate 
their efforts and act in unison in devel- 
oping new uses for cotton.” 


houses, 


Trying 36-Hour Week 
The Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of New 


Hampshire is experimenting in_ its 
Coolidge Mill, Manchester, N. H., with 
a 36-hour week. The management has 
been experimenting with four shifts of 
six hours a day, six days a week. In 
the notice advising the employees of 
this trial, they were advised that “it is 
expected the average weekly wages 
will be not less than the present scale 
and that over a period of time em- 
ployment will be increased consider- 
ably.” 


Rayon May Expand 
Promotion Activities 


Started with a circular letter from 
the converters who grouped themselves 
together last fall under the title “Tex- 
tile Distributors Institute,” rayon pro- 
ducers gave more thought during July 
than they had for a number of months 
to revival of broader promotional ac- 
tivity. Promotional advertising, cut 
off with a kind of informal moratorium 
last fall, has been largely absent from 
the field for a number of months and 
merchants are searching for some plan 
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“Yes sir, Gus, these new glasses are just what I been needing!” 





which will permit the advantages of 
the discontinued system to be used 
without the abuses. The principal 
elements in holding an effective pro- 
gram seem to be a clean-cut plan for 
allocation of expense among the 
various hands engaged in the promo- 
tion and maintenance of control by the 
primary manufacturer over the amount 
of money spent further down the line. 


May Raise Raw Silk with 
Convict Labor 


The Alabama Prison Farm at Atmore 
has entered into a contract for a supply 
of silk-worm eggs and has plans under 
way for planting 20,000 mulberry trees. 
Although silk raising in the United 
States is a controversial subject with 
an apparent majority believing it is 
commercially impractical, it may be 
noted that Francis G. Simmons, re- 
search director of the Underwear In- 
stitute, some months ago presented a 
plan to the Federal Government recom- 
mending that silk raising be tried out 
by Federal and/or State prisons. Mr. 
Simmons’ recommendation was based 
on a number of points including (1) 
the physical feasibility of raising silk 
in the United States; (2) the fact that 
silk growing here has been held in 
check principally by lack of low-cost 
labor; (3) the value of silk to the 


National Defense; (4) the desperate 
effort of certain authorities to devise 
practical occupations for prison in- 
mates on products which will not in- 
terfere with the products of existing 
commercial enterprises. 


Warp Sizing Research 


The U. S. Institute for Textile Re- 
search has selected the Textile School 
of North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., as the place for con- 
ducting the new research project on 
warp sizing of spun-rayon and cotton 
warps, according to announcement by 
W. D. Appel, chairman of the research 
council of the Institute. The following 
committee has been appointed to ad- 
minister the research project: Perrin N. 
Collier, vice-president and_ research 
director, Callaway Mills, chairman; 
Dr. W. E. Yelland, who was research 
director of the Institute’s previous 
warp-sizing research, and Dr. Thomas 
Nelson, dean of the Textile School. 


Greenville Cotton Festival 


Greenville, S. C., will hold its first 
annual National Cotton Festival, Oct. 9 
to 14. Plans include a pageant drama- 
tizing the story of cotton; coronation of 
a King and Queen; a parade, and 
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Invitation to display of new Cannon towels, Aug. 8 


other features. L. P. Hollis, superin- 
tendent of the Parker School District, 
is president of the festival, and L. M. 
Glenn, secretary of the Greenville 
Chamber of Commerce, is the festival 
secretary. Other officers and directors 
include men prominent in the textile 
industry of Greenville. 


“Faces We See” 
The book “Faces We See,” by Mil- 


dred G. Barnwell, executive secretary 
of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association, will be ready for distribu- 
tion and sale next month. This impor- 
tant public relations undertaking rep- 
resents the association’s move to pre- 
sent the real story of mill life in the 
combed yarn area to the people of 
North Carolina and other States. The 
book, of which a first edition of 4,000 
will be printed, is being published by 
Haddon Craftsmen, Inc., New York. 
Photographs in the book were taken by 
Bill Baker of North Carolina State 
Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment. J. C. Roberts is president 
of the association. 


To Promote Wool Knit 
Goods 


\ new organization under the title 
of Wool Knit Associates, Inc. has been 
organized for the purpose of promot- 
ing products of the wool knit goods 
industry. It is headed by Alvin O. 
Goetze of Morgan & Goetze Knitting 
Mills, as president. Neil MacLellan, 
of American Woolen Co. is vice-presi- 
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dent. Nathaniel Pfeffer of Salta Knit- 
ting Mills is treasurer and Herman 
Luftfield is secretary. The organiza- 
tion owes its being to the initiative of 
Barnet S. Milman of the yarn firm 
bearing his name, who was assisted in 
his efforts by Carl Leff, of National 
Spinning Co. and by spinners, weavers, 
dyers, jobbers, garment manufacturers 
and others. 


A. & P. to Use Cotton Bags 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. has placed an order for more than 
2,500,000 cotton flour bags, according 
to announcement by Paul B. Halstead, 
secretary of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, who termed the development “a 
major victory in the 1939 campaign to 
boost the American consumption of 
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Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Sept. 8 and 9, 1939. 

American Association of Textile Chemists 
& Colorists, annual meeting, Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Sept. 15 and 16, 1939. 


National Safety Congress and Exposition, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 16 to 20, 1939. 
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17th Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Srand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 4, to 
9, 1939, 

Sixth International Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Exposition, Lakeside Hall, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Jan. 22 to 26, 1940. 














cotton.” This order is the first of 
many which cotton producers and pro- 
cessors hope to obtain from American 
industry this year, Mr. Halstead said. 


Celanese Corp. Announces 
Discharge Printing Process 


Development of a new process for 
discharge printing of fabrics made 
with Celanese rayon yarns was an- 
nounced last month by Celanese Corp. 
of America. The new process will be 
made available to users of that com- 
pany’s yarns. It is stated that the 
process does not change the chemical 
structure of the Celanese yarn and, 
therefore, the fabrics retain their 
original strength. The development 
is expected to open the way to an 
increase in the use of Celanese fabrics 
in fields which have been limited up 
to the present. For example, one of 
the chief increased uses anticipated is 
in street-wear garments. 


Profits in Wool Goods 


American Woolen Co. reports net 
earnings for first half of 1939 of $357,- 
670 compared with net loss for similar 
period of 1938 of $4,750,487. Net sales 
for the 1939 period were $30,719,436 
against $16,746,242 the year before. 

Botany Worsted Mills reports net 
earnings of $300,349 for first half of 
1939 against net loss of $376,852 for 
similar period in 1938. Sales for 1939 
period were $6,741,404 against $4,- 
262,906 the year before. This is the 
first time Botany has shown a net profit 
since 1925. 


In the Textile Markets 
COTTON GOODS—As a result of 


better sentiment and active business in 
cotton goods through July, there has 
been a tightening in spot and nearby 
positions of the most wanted gray 
goods. Prices were somewhat higher 
than those chalked up in June. For 
381% in. 64 x 60s, 5.35 yd. print cloths, 
454¢ has been paid. For 39 in. 
68 x 72s, 4.75 yd., 53<¢. There was a 
fair movement of branded sheets and 
pillow cases and broader interest in 
fine staple goods. Tickings were ad- 
vanced to 12¢ for 32-in. 8-o0z. fabric. 
Percales were advanced to 10%¢ for 
80 squares. 


WOOL GOODS—Tropicals for 1940 
have been offered in numerous offices 
and ‘buyers’ response has been ex- 
tremely irregular. Some large houses 
have covered fairly well, while others 
have done almost nothing. Prices are 
up 124% to 17%4¢ over last season 
which are said to mean a rise of $1 
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to $1.50 in the retail price of suits. 
There is still about 20% of expected fall 
requirements abled by clothiers. 
Raw wool and tops are both firmer, 
\. Y. spots rising from 84¢ on June 30 
to 88¢ on July 21. 


RAYONS—Activity featured the rayon 
market in July with particular interest 
in the 50- and 75-denier yarns. Acetate 
has been in particular demand in con- 
tinuous filament as well as in staple 
fiber. Abraded yarns are reported well 
sold, but production of these is still 
limited. The recent activity has re- 
sulted in depletion of first hand stocks. 
Rayon yarn ‘business appears more 
active than cloth trade at the moment. 


SILKS—Under the influence of steady 
support in Japan and a relative scar- 
city of stocks, raw silks recovered 
during July from their uncertainty of 
early June, and prices moved to levels 
which were as high or higher than 
the previous peak in the market for 
1939. Prices receded near the end of 
the month. Grade D in Yokohama 
began the month at about 1,195 yen per 
bale and by July 26 had advanced by 
gradual stages to 1,300 yen. At the 
latter time the price of Crack XX 
(7800) advanced to $2.78% in the 
New York spot market. Early August 
prices were 15 to 20¢ less. 


HOSIERY — Full-fashioned — hosiery 
manufacturers have been ultra-con- 
servative in making any real advance 
in prices and for the most part the 
small gains announced last May are 
still being carried through for delli- 
veries up to Sept. 1. To retain pace 
raw silk, it is imperative that 
further advances be made. Words of 
warning come from various quarters 
that new finishes which increase the 
durability of silk hosiery and new 
fibers which may be more durable than 
silk, both work to constrict the total 
volume of the trade. Seamless hosiery 
has recorded advances more in keep- 
ing with the rise in raw material. 


UNDERWEAR—Withdrawal of 
and advances in prices are evidences of 
the firmer underwear situation. A good 
last-minute trade in light-weights and 
broader interest in fall is reported. 
New prices on heavy-weight cotton 
ribbed union suits will show advances 
of 50¢ per dozen to meet higher yarn 
prices and wage costs. 

OUTERWEAR—A 
men’s swim trunks is reported. 
cotton sweaters for fall have done a 
business, but wool and mixed 
numbers have been moving slowly. The 
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Federal Trade Commission’s trade 
practice rules for the infants’ and 
children’s knitted outerwear industry 


were about as expected. 
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This and That 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


paring to erect a pilot plant for ex- 
perimental production of a_ synthetic 
fiber from soy beans. This step follows 
two years of laboratory work during 
which small quantities of the fiber have 
been produced. According to W. J. 
O’Brien, vice-president of Glidden Co., 
soy bean fiber is moth resistant and 


is pre- 


has good insulating properties. 

Use of Fiberglas for producing 
decorative effects was discussed by 
Arthur B. Dick, president, Louisville 
Textiles, Inc. at a recent meeting of 
the Textile Square Club. At another 
recent meeting Herbert S. Morrow, of 


Calco Chemical Co., led a discussion 
on textile colors. 
Nylon mono-filament yarn is now 


being used for surgical sutures in sev- 
eral hospitals in this country. 

Staple fiber producers of Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy and Belgium 
have gotten together to set up an 
international agreement to insure or- 
derly development of the world market. 
Dr. Werner Winkel of Germany has 
been named chairman. 
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Japan has voluntarily undertaken to 
allot to Australia two-thirds of the total 
wool imports from foreign countries. 

Black has become one of the style 
leaders for early fall selling at retail 
in silk fabrics and silk ready-to-wear. 

The International Silk Guild has 
purchased a 5-story building at 12 West 
56th Street, New York, for the purpose 
of remodeling it and reopening it this 
fall as the “Silk House.” 

A fashion show demonstrating the 
various uses of Eastman acetate rayon 


is a new feature of the Tennessee East- 
man Corp.’s exhibit in the Eastman 
Kodak Building at the New York 


World’s Fair. 

Nylon-reinforced toes are offered in 
women’s hosiery by Spiegel, Inc., Chi- 
cago, in its fall catalog at $1.19 a pair. 
“Sheer as silk and wears five times 
longer,” says the catalog. 

Our front cover this month shows a 
flock of sheep in Montana with the 
Rocky Mountains in background. Pho- 
tograph was taken by H. Armstrong 
Roberts, Philadelphia, and appeared in 
a brochure issued by James Lees & 
Sons Co. of Bridgeport, Pa. 
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Captain Ellison A. Smyth, 
dean of the southern textile in- 
dustry and now in his 92nd year, 
who has served as president of 
the Balfour (N. C.) Mills for 
many years, has resigned. He is 
succeeded by his grandson, 
Ellison A. Smyth, 3rd. 


Roland E. Derby, chief chemist 
for M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., 
North Andover, Mass., has been 
appointed a trustee of Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile Institute by 
Governor Saltonstall. Four addi- 
tional new trustees include: 
Stephen Gleason, of Walter L. 
Parker Bobbin & Spool Co.; 
Ulysses Lucien, of Pacific Mills; 
Richard E. Chadwick, of New 
England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; Harold B. Farnsworth, of 
Winchester, associated with a 
number of textile enterprises. 


Forrest S. Dayton has resigned 
as executive vice-president and 
secretary of the Silk & Rayon 
Credit Association, New York, 
to become credit manager of 
Gunze Silk Corp., New York. 


E. O. Steinbach, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of 
Florence Mills, Forest City, 
N.C., has been named a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee 
of the North Carolina Industria! 
Safety Conference. 


J. C. Dobson, owner and 
operator of the Dobson Hosiery 
Mills, Pulaski, Va., has been 
elected a director-at-large of 
Southwestern Virginia, Inc., suc- 
ceeding the late Col. K. E. 
Harman, of Bluefield, Va. 


D. D. Carroll has become 
treasurer of Marlboro Cotton 
Mills, McColl, S. C., succeeding 
D. L. McColl, resigned. 


Edward J. Abbott, Wilton 
{(N. H.) mill owner, and Mrs. 
Abbott were given a surprise 
reception at the Town Hall 
preceded by a serenade at 
their home recently by the em- 
ployees of Mr. Abbott's three 
mills, the Abbott Machine shop 
and the Abbott Worsted Mill 
of Wilton and the Hillsboro 
Mills of Pine Valley 

Lincoln Baylies, former assist- 
ant treasurer of the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
has joined the New England 
Power Service Co., Boston, as 
a rate engineer. 

Anthony J. Pischel has be- 
come treasurer of Mayfair Cot- 
ton Mills, Arcadia, S. C. 

P. J. Albright has become 
treasurer of Summit [( Miss.) Tex- 
tile Co. 

Frank Bradley of Taylor, Clapp 
& Bea New York 


rec ent y 
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celebrated the 57th anniversary 
of his entry into the market, all 
of which time spent with the one 
selling house. Mr. Bradley 
joined Lawrence Taylor & Co. 
in 1882 as office boy. The firm 
name went through a number 
of changes, taking its present 
style in 1917. 


James T. Hunter, of James 
T. Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams, Mass., tied with Richard 
Chapmon of Greenwich, Conn. 
in the silver anniversary golf 
tournament, commemorating 
Frances Ouimet's winning of the 
amateur golf championship in 
1914 on the Ekwanok course at 
Manchester, Vt. on July |. 


C. E. Blackler has been elect- 
ed vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Springdale Finish- 
ing Co., Canton, Mass. For the 
last year and one-half he has 
been New York representative 
of this firm. 


William E. McLeod is in 
charge of sales at the new di- 
rect selling offices opened in 
New York by Eagle & Phenix 
Mills and Bradley Mfg. Co., of 
Columbus, Ga. Thomas _ V. 
Mackey will have charge of all 
office matters. P. W. Scott will 
continue to supervise the sale 
of yarn. 


R. F. Carraway has been 
named secretary of the Burlap 
& Jute Association, New York. 
William G. Dwyer is president. 


W. S. Coulter, secretary and 
a director of Burlington Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C., who 
has been acting-treasurer since 
the resignation of Edward F. 
Addiss, has been elected treas- 
urer. 


William A. McCleary, of 
White, Lamb, Finlay, Inc., New 
York, is retiring after nearly 52 
years of service in the textile 
trade. 





CRAMER SUCCEEDS CRAMER 


The name of Cramer has long 
been an honored and famous 
one in the cotton textile in- 
dustry. With the recent changes 
made in the personnel of Cram- 
erton (N. C.) Mills, the name 
again makes news. 

Stuart W. Cramer, Sr., one of 
the outstanding textile men of 
this country, has resigned as 
president of Cramerton Mills, 
Inc., in favor of his son, Stuart 
W. Cramer, Jr., who has al- 
ready made a place for himself 
in textile leadership. Mr. 
Cramer, Sr. will hold the office 
of chairman of the board. 

From as far back as 1893 
Stuart Cramer has been a fac- 
tor in the cotton textile indus- 
try. In his career as a textile 
engineer he designed more than 
150 cotton mills in the South 
and for all these he furnished 
machinery and equipment. He 
devised the four-frame spinning 
drive for transmission of electric 
power in cotton mills, and in- 
vented the Cramer humidifica- 
tion system. In 1913-14 he was 
president of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association. 
He has served as first vice-presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile In 
stitute; as a member of the Na 
tional Council of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers: and is still 
serving as treasurer of the Tex 
tile Foundation. 

Major Cramer, as Mr. Cramer 





o ———— eg 





Stuart W. Cramer, Jr. 


Jr., is known, is an alumnus of 


University of North Carolina 
United States Military Acad- 
emy, and the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile School, and was in active 
army service for several years. 
For many years he has been as- 
sociated with the Cramerton 
Mills, Inc., as treasurer and as 
vice-president. In 1925 he repre- 
sented the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association on an 
inspection tour of French tex 
tile industries, and later served 
as a member of the associa- 
tion's committee on standardiz- 
ation of dyestuffs and textile 
waste 











Sidney D. Blue will act in a 
selling, merchandising and sty! 
ing capacity in connection with 
the sales office which is to be 
opened by Cherokee Spinning 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., in New 
York next month. Mr. Blue takes 
up this work after ten years 
with Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


Joe Pittman is now in charge 
of sales of Bibb Mfg. Co. 
Macon, Ga., in the Georgia 
Florida and part of Tennessee 
territory. 


Ruel E. Heywood, superin 
tendent of Elm Mills for four 
years, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of Tilton (N. H.) 
Worsted Mills, Inc., formerly 
Canterbury Mills, succeeding 
George T. Lincoln. 

Albert E. Slater has been pro 
moted from foreman dyer at 
California Hand Prints, Inc. 
Hermosa Beach, Callif., to super- 
intendent of bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing. 

M. B. Wallace, Jr., has be- 
come assistant manager of 
Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte 
M;! i, 

Fred W. Steele, general man 
ager of Pierce Bros, Ltd., New 
Bedford, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Salton- 
stall on the advisory council of 
the Unemployment Compensa 
tion Division to represent em- 
ployers. He succeeds Willard 
Ormsbee of Taunton, Mass. 
resigned. 

G. D. Maynor has been re 
elected president of the Four 
Square Club, an independent 
organization of the employes 


of the Gaffney (S$. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Chester F. Woods, for the 
last 29 years associated with 
Cotton Threads, Ltd., has been 
named general sales manager 
of the firm with head office in 
Montreal, Que. 

J. M. Gregg, who recently 
resigned as southern representa- 
tive of the U. S. Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co., has accepted a 
position with Lancaster (S. C.) 
plant of Springs Cotton Mills. 
Mr. Gregg was formerly sec 
retary of Southern Textile As 
sociation. 

Thomas O'Keefe, head of the 
selling office of Berkshire Knit 
ting Mills, New York, is chair 
man for the third annual golt 
tournament of New York Hos 
iery Men and their guests t 
be held at North Hills Golf 
Club, Douglaston, L. |. on Aug 
29. 

Royal C. Murray, with Mont 
gomery Ward & Co. since 1927 
is associated with Iselin-Jeffer 
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Capt. Elliott Springs, president of the Springs Cotton Mills, with 


plants at Chester, S. C., Fort Mill 


S. C., has moved his private office into a commodious 


Kershaw 


S. C., Lancaster, S. C., and 


private car, which has been shunted on to a siding in a pine tree 
arove close to one of his Fort Mill plants. Capt. Springs is also 
president of the Lancaster & Chester Railway and the car will 
always be ready to take him by rail wherever he desires to go. He 
stated that he was crowded out of his regular office by the expan- 


sion of his social security staff. 


son Co., New York, as head 
of the bedspread department. 


Otto Kraker has succeeded 
Emanuel J. Weil, resigned, as 


sales manager for Van Raalte 
Co., New York. 

John Archer, genera! super 
intendent of Wayne Knitting 
Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., since 


1933, has resigned to become 
general superintendent of the 
Canadian Silk Products, Ltd. 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


Dr. Ernest B. Benger, genera! 


assistant chemical director of 
E du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of the Rayon 


Department's Technical Division 
which has been reorganized to 
include the technical work of 
the Nylon Division. Maurice du 
Pont Lee will continue as man 
ager of the Rayon Department's 
Division with head- 
quarters at Wilmington. Dr. 
Benger is succeeded by Dr. 
Cole Coolidge. 


Kenneth V. Chace of New 
Bedford, Mass. has joined the 


Te hnical 


stat? of the American Viscose 
Corp. at Lewiston, Pa. 
|. B. Rosenfeld, has been 


elected president of the newly 
established converting 
Brooksheer Textile Corp. 


York 


firm, 
New 
Harry Bloom is treasurer 
and Harry Bases is secretary, 
onverter and stylist. 


W. B. Williams, formerly 
superintendent of Anderson (S. 
C.) plant of Gossett Mills, has 


become assistant professor of 
weaving and designing at the 


on College Textile School. 


Robert B. Davis has been ap- 
Pointed general manager of 
Kaybastos Division of Raybestos- 


Ma at Stratford, Conn. 


attan 
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F. L. Asbury, Jr., has become 
general superintendent of Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
T. L. Culpepper, Jr., is now 
superintendent of manufacturing 
for the same mills. 


Mrs. Alice Hoyos has joined 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., and will han- 
dle fashion publicity on Crown- 
Tested rayon fabrics for the 
American Viscose Corp. 


Edward Luckraft, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has been appointed 
assistant designer on the staff 
of Scheuer & Co., New York. 

Miss Annette June Horvitz, 
New Bedford, Mass., the only 
girl graduate in the 1939 class 
of New Bedford Textile Schoo! 
has been appointed stylist and 
designer for Henry P. Koch, 
who maintains a textile studio 
at I7l Madison New 
York, 


Robert W. Wersba for 20 
years with Julius Kayser & Co. 
has succeeded C. H. Barnes as 
that firm's Pacific Coast man- 
ager. 


M. G. Van Arsdale has been 
appointed vice-president and 
sales manager of the Artcraft 
Silk Hosiery Mills, New York 
succeeding Ralph J. Schwarz, 
recently resigned. 


Avenue 


Lewis M. Carpenter has been 
appointed mill technician of the 
fine and fancy goods depart- 
ment of Southeastern Cottons 
Inc., New York. 


D. William Armanda has 
joined the staff of F. Ducharme 
Silk Co., New York. 


Floyd Y. Keeler, who recently 
retired as president of the Com- 
modity Exchange, Inc., was 
tendered a dinner following the 
first annual golf outing of the 


members of that Exchange on 
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A Speedy, Economical 
Surface-Active Agent! 


.....and here’s what it will do for you! 
As a wetting-out agent it will act faster 
and more satisfactorily than any other 
product of its type. It will save you time 
. «+. cost you less. Surfax W.O. can be 
used successfully on all fibers. Test it 
by Draves Method or in production, and 
you will find these claims more than true. 















































In sanforizing, Surfax W.O. is unequalled 
in wetting-back ability, and will with- 
stand high temperatures ... Claimed by 
many as the fastest and most suitable 
product on the market today. And as a 
softener, besides softening, it will give 
your cloth exceptionally high absorbency. 
It never turns rancid in storage. 



































Write for trial quantity for test. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


THIRD & SOMERSET STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






































Southern Division Office and Warehouse 


1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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July 14 at the Fairview Country 
Club, Elmsford, N. Y. 


James Arthur Hayes, man- 
ager of the Marcus Hook, Pa. 
plant of American Viscose 
Corp., and associated with that 
company for 18 years retired 
on July 15. He joined the com- 
pany under Dr. C. A. Ernst in 
1921. 


Vincent H. Cocheran is now 
representing the selling organi- 
zation of Neisler Mills Co., in 
the southern territory from 
Virginia to Texas. 


Thomas Roy has become su- 
perintendent of Brooks Bros., 
Greenville, S. C. He succeeds 
Walter W. Brooks. 


G. W. Johnson is now super- 
intendent of Bradford Mills 


Prattville, Ala., succeeding A. 
L. Larkin. 

R. A. McMillan has become 
superintendent of Talladega 
Ala.) Cotton Factory. 


J. H. Warlick, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of Falls 
Mfg. Co., and Double Shoals 
Cotton Mills, Granite Falls, N. 
C., has been promoted to su- 
perintendent. 


J. D. Cassada has resigned 
as assistant to the manager of 
No. 2 mill of Roanoke Mills Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


R. A. McCraney has assumed 
his new duties as superintendent 
of spinning at No. 4 mill of 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Char- 
N. C., succeeding J. F. 
Wright, resigned. 


C. C. Fisher, Lowell, N. C. is 
now superintendent of National 
Weaving Co. there. 


otte 


T. P. Taylor, formerly super- 
of Adrian and Ma 

American Yarn & 
rocessing Co., Mt. Holly, is 
now with Algodon Mfg. Co. 
Bessemer City, N. C. He is 
succeeded at American 
& Processing Co. by W. H. 
Bushee who is general manager 

the company's five divisions 
as previously reported. 


J. J. Norton 


superintendent of 


ntendent 
units 


J0ra 


p 


Yarn 


has become 

Goodyear 
Clearwater Mills, No. |, Cedar 
Town Ga. He succeeds R. H. 
Stewart. 


Frank Crossley has become 
assistant superintendent of Ken- 
Jall Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
He came New Bedford 
and has been 
an overseer at Farr Alpaca Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Clifford L. Cann,  superin 
tendent of the branch of Cos 
mos Imperial Mills, Ltd., at 
Yarmouth, N. S., since 1919 
has retired. W. H. Brown, as- 
superintendent of the 
Ont. branch. of 
s Imperial Mills Ltd., for 
has been 
to Mr. Cann 


from 
tive years 


a 
ago 


+tan 


mill 


sistant 


4 ami tan 
Cosm 
many 


years namea 


3S SU essor 
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J. W. Quinn has resigned a; 
general superintendent of the 
American Yarn & Processing 
Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 5 


C. L. Miler, recently resigned 
from Bradley Knitting Co., Del. 
avan, Wis., where he was in 
charge of warehousing and 
transportation, has been named 
to the State Industrial Com. 
mission by Gov. Julius P. Hei 
for a six-year term. 


John Cumnock has resigned 
as superintendent of the Cor- 
nelius (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
and has accepted a similar po- 
sition with the Graniteville Mfa 


Co., Warrenville, S. C. 


William Gordon Ogden, New 
Bedford, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed assistant technician in 
the rayon department of Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. He was 
the winner of the NACM medal! 
class of 1939, at New Bedford 
Textile School. 


G. W. Rankin has accepted 
the position of superintendent 
of Richmond Hosiery Mill, Ross- 
Ga. 


C. E. Gore has resigned as 
superintendent of Fickett Cot- 
ton Mills, Whitehall, Ga., and 
has been succeeded by A. L. 
Howland. 


Clifford P. Flanagan, New 
Bedford, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed as a research chemist 
and technician at the Virginia 
Maid Hosiery Mills, Pulaski, Va 


A. J. McMinn, formerly with 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., has become superin- 
tendent of Toxaway plant ot 
Gossett a © 


Mills, Anderson, S. C 


J. M. Bailey is now superin 
tendent of Judson Mills, Green- 
S. C., having succeeded 
E. M. Cushman. 

C. L. Duncan has been trans 
ferred from superintendent of 
Gossett Mills, Pendleton, S. C 
to superintendent of Riverside 
plant of the same company at 


Sy a 
W. T. Morton 


superintendent of spinn 


ville 


ville 


Anderson 


has become 
spooling and warping at Borden 
Mills Kingsport, Tenn 
was associated witt 


Inc. 
formerly 
Mills, 


division, Greeny 


Florence American 


ning Co. 
Se, 

E. J. Boswell has bec 
perintendent of Courtney Mtg 
Co., Newry, S. C. 

J. T. Bridges has bec: su- 
perintendent of Granitevillt 
Mfg. Co., Vaucluse, S. | 

E. T. Pritchett is now 
intendent of Juliette (Ga 
ing Co., succeeding Guy Fuller. 

G. L. McCartha is now super 
intendent of the glove pia: 
Trion (Ga.) Co. He succee 
C. L. Dunn. 


B. B. Howard has been 4P 


M 


Qa 
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The New Hunter Duplex Tenter 


Dries 12-ounce woolens at 40 yards per minute 








a. 12-ounce flannels at 40 yards per minute in 15 linear feet* of floor 
space for the dryer housing alone. 


Hunter now offers a com- 
pletely new and radically 
different Cloth Tenter em- 
bodying an_ entirely new 
conception of air drying S 
cloth to width with improved 
handle at high productive 
capacities. d. 


b. 32-ounce overcoatings at 10 yards per minute in 15 linear feet* 
of floor space for the dryer housing alone. 


16-ounce heavily felted navies at 20 yards per minute in 15 
linear feet* of floor space for the dryer housing alone. 


16-ounce all wool tweeds at 27 yards per minute in 15 linear 


feet* of floor space for the dryer housing alone. 


Developed in 1939, this 


new Duplex Tenter, in a e. 114 pound all cotton blankets at 15 yards per minute in 15 linear 


series of recent installations, 
dries 


feet* of floor space for the dryer housing alone. 


f. 14-ounce worsteds at 35 yards per minute in 30 linear feet* of 
floor space for the dryer housing alone. 


These dimensions do not include the folder and enter- 
ing end of Dryer. 


Drying times are reduced to 1.2 to 4 minutes, depend- 
ing upon the weight of the fabric. Thus your cloth 
is exposed to heat and air treatment but a fraction of 
the time usually required, with the consequent gain in 
handle and quality. 


This new all metal unit requires only one man’s 
operation. It is equipped with every known device for 
automatic, scientific, continuous operation, such as auto- 
Matic guides, patented selvedge opener, temperature 


and humidity controls, recording devices and counters, 
remote control, tachometer, etc. 


We cordially invite any interested mill man to mail 
the card enclosed with this issue of the Counselor. Its 
receipt by us will bring you by return mail, complete 
details of the new Hunter Duplex Tenter Dryer and 
the full story of its new method of air circulation, 
whereby air impinges on the cloth from both sides of 
the Dryer. 

NOTE:—Hunter Tenter Dryers are also available 
as Straight-Away Frames, Vertical Pass Tenter 

Dryers, and Induced Draft Units. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 
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It's the LITTLE things that 
cut into your PROFITS 


Excessive waste or inefficiency is caught imme- 
diately, but it’s easy to overlook the little things. 
Many mills have found this particularly true 
when they checked their bobbin cleaning depart- 
ments. Obsolete equipment and cleaning meth- 
ods harbor many small items of expense that are 
completely eliminated when the New Type K 
Quill Stripper is installed. It provides the most 
economical and efficient system ever devised for 
this purpose—cleans twice as many bobbins per 
operator as earlier machines, completely elimi- 
nates damage to bobbins and gives you direct 
control over filling waste. 
* * * 

Records on installations of the New TYPE K 
show they usually pay for themselves, in labor 
savings alone, in 1 year—always within 2 
Write for full information. 


years. 


THE NEW TYPE 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn.—N. E. & Canada. 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn. & N. J. 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, England. 


BOBBIN STRIPPER 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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NEWS 


pointed superintendent of the 
woolen plant of Marshall Field 
& Co., Spray, N. C. He was 
promoted to this position. 


Robt. L. Littlejohn has become 
superintendent of Spencer Mills, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. and Spin- 
dale, N. C. 


G. A. Berkstresser is now as- 
sistant manager of No. 2 unit 
of Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke 


Rapids, N. C. 


J. M. Jordan has resigned as 
superintendent of Talladega 
{Ala.) Factory. 


Jesse Scheider has become 
superintendent of Albemarle 
Weaving Co., Charlottesville 
Va. 


D. R. Neely is now superin- 
tendent of Boaz (Ala.) Mills 
succeeding J. L. King. 

W. H. Young has become su- 
perintendent of Gossett Mills 
Pendleton, S. C., succeeding C. 
L. Duncan. 


R. L. Bowles is now superin- 
tendent of Avondale Mills 
Stephenson, Ala., plant, suc- 
ceeding G. A. Johnson. 

W. D. Stainton has entered 
upon his new duties as super- 
intendent of Alabama Mills, 


Wetumpka, Ala., succeeding 
T. J. Oliver. 


C. D. Kent has become su- 
perintendent of Aponaug Mfg. 
Co., Winona, Miss., succeeding 
F. B. McDonald. 


W. F. Kraemer is now super- 
intendent of Pendleton Mfg. 
Co., LaFrance, S. C., having 
succeeded Joseph P. Erkes. 


Lee McLemore, superintend- 
ent of Riverside plant of Gossett 
Mills, Anderson, S. C. 
signed. 

W. M. Carlisle has been pro- 
moted to overseer of carding 
and spinning at Riverside plant 
of Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. 
& 


3; Bs Beard, formerly of Riv- 


has re- 
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erside & Dan River Mills, River- 
side Division. Danville, Va. 
has become overseer of weaving 
at the Gayle unit of Springs 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 


T. H. Whitesides has become 
overseer of spinning at the 
Woodlawn Mills, Mt. Holly, N 
C., a plant of the Americar 
Yarn & Processing Co. 


Arthur Phillips has been a; 
pointed assistant to the over 
seer of the weaving department 
of Ladlassie plant of Gossett 
Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


A. J. Wright of St. Pauls, N 
C., has become overseer of 
spinning, spooling and twisting 
at Carolina Textile Corp 
Hamer, S. C. 


H. P. McElroy, formerly as 
sistant superintendent of Tifton 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, has become 
general overseer of carding at 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga 


J. Z. Lancaster, overseer of 
carding at Pacolet (S$. C.) Mfg 
Co., has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of plants 
Nos. 3 and 5. 


J. S. Edmunds has become 
overseer of weaving at the Lad- 
lassie plant of Gossett Mills 
Anderson, S. C. 


Varnadore has be- 
the spin- 
plant of 


Chester 


George 
come section man in 
ning room of Gayle 
Springs Cotton Mills, 
Dy Ke: 


J. A. Anderson has been pro- 
moted to night overseer of 
spinning at Toxaway unit of 
Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 
from second hand. 


R. J. Adams has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent 
and overseer of spinning at 
Riverside Mill, Anderson, S. C. 
a unit of Gossett Mills. 

M. D. Nichols of Greenville 
S. C., has become overseer of 


weaving at Toxaway Mill of Gos- 
sett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


Obituary 


Edwin Raymond Lucas, 74, for 
many years vice-president of 
the former Baldwin unit of the 
Aragon Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C. and more recently 
associated with the Neely Cot- 
ton Mills, York, S. C., died at 
York, July 22. 


Richard F. Wissner, 45, mem- 
ber of the board of directors 
and factory superintendent of 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Oregon, died July 19. He joined 
Jantzen in 1915. 


James Roberts, 81, a retired 
carpet yarn manufacturer of 


Philadelphia, died July 20. 


Raymond Thorp, who retired a 
year ago after an association of 
39 years with Read & Lovatt 
Co., Weatherly and Palmerton 
Pa., and at one time vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, died 
at Palmerton, Pa. July 18. 


Frank L. Carpenter, 71, for- 
merly treasurer of Davis Mills 
Fall River, Mass., died July II. 
Mr. Carpenter was a trustee of 
Bradford Durfee Textile School 
a former secretary of the Fall 
River Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, a director of the B. 
M. C. Durfee Trust Co., and 
an officer of the Union Savings 


Bank. 
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m Frank H. Watson, inventor of of nearly 18 years, died late 

ng the centrifugal cotton gin de- in June. 

‘ scribed in the January, 1938, is- |. M. Pearlman, president of 
sue of TEXTILE WORLD, died Pearl Silk Co. and of the Wy- 

" at his home in Jonesboro, Ark., oming Weaving Co., Wyoming . 

he July 26, at the age of 62. Pa., died recently. S GREATEST 

ie William Maxwell, 76, promi- William A. Stafford, 58, pres- 

F nent textile executive in Rock- ident of Stafford & Co., carpet 
ville, Conn., died July 27. For yarn manufacturers, Manayunk 

many years he served as presi- Pa., died July 6. TEXTILE 

ar dent and director of Hockanum Clarence H. Gray, of Inter- — | 

: Co., treasurer of Hockanum woven Stocking Co., New York . . ~) 

o Mills Co. and American Mill died July 3. sme 
Co. and Minterburn Co., retir- Matthew R. Dickson, 83, vice- LABORATORY 

N ing in 1934. president of J. W. Valentine & QS 

or Sol N. Cone, 71, member of Co., New York, died July 15. , 

. a famous cotton-textile family, John Z. O'Donnell, 58, assist- Ro nai surprise sca 
died July 9. He leaves four ant director of the trade analy- ‘ : 
brothers, including Bernard M. sis division of E. |. du Pont de a to learn that students 

s Cone, chairman of the board of Nemours & Co., died at Wil- it ices Uilatitatteeal 

Dn Proximity Mfg. Co. and Julius mington, Del., July 5. 5 

le W. Cone, president of Cone Frank W. Gurry, for several Correspe ndence 

Export & Komesamen Se. years superintendent of Aurora Schools have at their 

’ Joe L. Hart, 72, founder of  (Ill.) Cotton Mills, died in that li | the bi 

of the Hart Cotton Machinery Co., city July 10. disposal the biggest 

9 died at his home in Chickasha, Herbert Smith, 69, at one and best equipped 

s- Okla. time superintendent of the : . 

+ ole ° . x D> i i ry 1 

> William C. Zylstra, 52, for Whitman Mills, New Bedford Bs textile laboratory ix 
many years active in the tex- Mass., and of Davol Mills, Fall the world. And that “lab” is — 

\e tile industry, died suddenly in River, Mass., died in Santa Fe, a ier: ; ‘ 

j- Taftville, Conn., where he was New Mexico, recently. The textile industry itself! 

F assistant supetintoncent oF Fons- Howard H. Borkey, 43, asso- I. C. S. students enroll for courses related to 
mah Mills. He had been previ- ciated with Auburn (N._ Y.) ; vielat a : , ie ae ° 

‘ usly superintendent of Spencer Knitting Mills, died recently. their work. Their place of work is their “lab. 

1- M Is, Spindale, N. C., and gen Robert W. Hume, 51, for |6 There they prove and apply what they learn 

sf eral superintendent of Booth years an instructor in the tex- sagt : , 

; Mill, New Bedford, Mass. tile department at the Messe- through I. C. S. proved home-study methods. 

Sir Charles B. Gordon, 71, chusetts Reformatory in West There they prepare themselves for greater re- 

: president of Dominion Textile Concord, died recently. eens ie . 

. Co. Bask of Mesireal. ood Senet: Seacbel. U0; sealer sponsibility by combining study with actual 

f ther ere Canadian cor- gales executive of the Print De- practice. It is significant that many outstanding 
porations, die suddenl in sa , : 

Montreal, July 30 . geal a Phin men in the textile world gladly acknowledge 

7 Thomas Le Clear, 63, chief cently. the part that I. C. S. training played in their 

+ analyst for the Cumberland Morton F. Judd, 55, genera! —_— Nis si 

' -velopment as leaders. 

+t Md.) plant of Celanese Corp. manager of Raybestos Division iii 
f America, died July 24. . 

SG E. Schul : 7, head a ag oS NOTE TO EMPLOYERS: Write on your firm's letterhead 
; ee ” ultz, 67, hea — ciara: ee for information on group and apprentice training programs. 
of the printing fabrics depart- Floyd C. Achenbach, 49, vice- 

f ment of the Hampton Co., president and general manager 

. Northampton, Mass., from 1919  6f Monroe Silk Mills Strouds- INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

> a year ago, when he retired, burg, Pa. died recently in Port 
lied July 19 at a Northampton Jervis, N. Y. BOX 9335, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
» Hospital, John Ratchford Hart, 46. di- Without cost or obligation, please furnish me with full par- 


James A. Grourke, 51, former 
silk executive in New Bedford, 
Mass., died July 8. He was 
owner and president of Anthony 
Silk Mill until 1935, and was as- 
sociated in the management of 
the Premier and Sullivan Silk 
Mill. 

William A. Hewitt, 66, presi- 
jent of the Greensboro (N. C.) 
upply Co. since its establish- 
nent in 1902, died at his home 
here July 16, 

Charles N. Stoddard, 62, a 
jirector of the Berkshire Fine 
pinning Associates, and former 
hairman of the board and 
resident of the Greenfield Tap 
% Die Corp., died suddenly at 
oreenfield, Mass. on June 26. 


Walter F. Connolly, 40, who 
scently resigned as assistant 


rector and officer of a number 
of New England textile corpo- 
rations operating in the two 
Carolinas, died at his home in 
York, S. C., recently. 


J. M. Miller, 74, a leader in 
the organization of the first 
cotton mill at Stony Point, N. C., 
died recently. 


Dennison Walker, 95, oldest 
resident of Ware, Mass., died 
July 5 following a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Walker was formerly 
prominent in the textile industry 
and owned mills in Maine, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
He retired 20 years ago. 


Harold E£. Whitney, clerk of 
the Fort Dummer Mills branch 
of the Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Associates and director of sev- 
eral electric power companies, 
died at his home in Brattle- 





ticulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


(] Cotton Manufacturing 


(] Chemistr 


[] Woolen Manufacturing [| Business Teanegement 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS 


0 Air Conditioning and 
Cooling 
0 Architectural Drafting 
0 Architecture 
0 Auto Elec. Technician 
1) Auto Technician 
O) Aviation Engineering 
OC) Boilermaking 
0) Bridge Engineering 
] Building Estimating 
} Chemistry 
‘ivil Engineering 
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Coal Mining 
-] Contracting and 
Building 
0 Cotton Manufacturing 
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O Advertising 

O) Bookkeeping 

O) Business 
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O Business Management 
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O) Diesel Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
} Electric Lighting 
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O Radio 0 Refrigeration 
(] Sanitary Engineering 
] Sheet Metal Work 
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} Fire Bosses 0) Steam Elec. Eng'ring 


Foremanship 
Heating 
Heat Treatment of 0) Structural Drafting 
Metals C) Structural Engineering 
Highway Engineering i 
House Planning 
Machinist 
Mechanical Drafting 
Mechanical Eng’ ring 0 Ventilation 
Patternmaking 
Plumbing and Gas 
Public Works Eng'ring (1 Woolen Manufacturing 
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oo000000 


O Steam Engineering 
O Steam Fitting 


}) Surveying & Mapping 
} Telegraph Engineering 
} Telephone Work 

] Toolmaking 


O) Welding, Electric 


BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


0 Civil Service 
0 College Preparatory 
O Cost Accounting 
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High School Subjects 
Managing Men at Work 
Salesmanship 


», Accounting 4 0) Spanish 
irst Yr. Col. Subjects © Secretarial Work 
rench O Stenog. and Typing 


O Traffic Management 


Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools 


-cretary of Textile Banking Co., 
New York, after an association boro, Vt., recently. 


Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. British residents send coupon to 
I. ©. 8., 71 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England. 
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PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
CENTRAL FALLS - RHODE ISLAND 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS 


NONQUITT MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


INGRAM SPINNING CO. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CRAMERTON MILLS 


CRAMERTON, N. C. 


TALLAPOOSA MILLS 


TALLAPOOSA, GA. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC 
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Cotton Mill News 


Cherry Cotton Mill, Florence, 
Ala., was purchased July 12 by 
RFC and the First National Bank 
of Florence for $100,000, at a 


foreclosure sale. 


J. C. Sanders Cotton Mill 
Co., Inc., will be the new name 
of the old Aponaug Mfg. Co., 
Mobile, Ala., recently purchased 
by Sanders. The mill is now 
on a two-shift basis. 


Girard Mill, unit of Eagle & 
Phenix Co., located at Phenix 
City, Ala., has been sold to Roy 
E. Martin and sons, Ed Martin 
and Roy Martin, Jr., along with 
90 dwellings and all other prop- 
erty in Phenix City. 

Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn. 
has appointed McCampbell & 
Co., New York, direct selling 
agent for its products. 


Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Co., tire 


fabrics, specialty yarns, and 
sheetings, is constructing a 
100x500 ft. addition at cost of 


over $100,000. 


Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills have sold about 100 of 
the dwellings in the mill village 
to operatives. Prices range 


from $1,200 to $1,500. 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Hol- 
land, Ga., has awarded general 
contract to Daniel Construction 
Co., Anderson, S. C., for one- 
story addition, 75x100 ft., to be 


equipped as a Sanforizing unit. 


Tallapoosa (Ga.) Mills have 
discontinued operations and it 
is announced that the plant will 
be closed permanently. 


Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 
have plans under way for a one- 
story addition, for warehouse. 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are 


architects and engineers. Cost 
reported about $40,000. 
Potomac Textile Corp., Fred- 


erick, Md. 
plans operation of a cotton mill. 
Company is headed by Amos 
A. Holter and St. Clair Barnes. 


Crescent Mfg. Corp. has pur- 
chased the equipment of Bar- 
nard Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass 
Reconstruction 
Corp., and will dispose of it. 
The equipment comprises 1,516 
looms, 120 and 58,000 
spindles. 

Parkdale Mills, © Gastonia 
N. C., have work under way on 

ne-story addition 
500 sq. ft. 


pansion. in 


recently organized, 


from Finance 


caras 


totaling 1|2,- 
floor space, for ex- 
division 
with portion reserved for ware 
house. Cost estimated $30,000. 

Ada McLean Mills, Lumber- 
ton, N. C.—Equipment of this 
mill, idle for some time, has 


finishing 


been bought by C. L. Upchurch 
Athens, Ga. 


& Sons 
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Columbia Mfg. Co., Ramseur 
N. C., is embarking upon 
complete modernization 
gram, 

Randolph Mills, Inc., Frankii: 
ville, N. C., is constructing ar 
addition to its dyeing depart 
ment. 

St. Pauls (N. C.) Cotton Mill 
—At recent public sale in re- 
ceivership, property was bid in 


at $90,000 on joint offer 
trustees of Robeson County 
Town of St. Pauls and bond 


holders of company. The sale 
is subject to confirmation by 
the District Court. 


Spencer Mills, Inc., with mills 
at Spindale and Rutherfordton 
N. C., filed plans for reorgani- 
zation under the Chandler Act 
with Federal Judge Webb of 
the Federal Court (Asheville 
N. C.). The plan would place 
A. G. Heinsohn, of Cherokee 
Spinning Co., in charge. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron 
Ohio, has awarded genera! con- 
tract to Batson-Cook Co., West 
Point, Ga., for new branch mill 
at Clarksville, Tenn., where 
large tract of land has been 
acquired. Main unit will be one- 
story, 200x800 ft., with adjoin- 
ing structure. 


St. Louis Towel 
operative company organized 
by textile operatives out of 
work, has started up in portion 
of the former Henry Holmes 
Sons carpet plant on Trenton 


Co., a 


Ave. at William St., Philadel- 
phia. 
Appleton Co., Anderson 


S. C., has an extensive moderni- 
zation program under way. Two 
hundred new looms have already 
been installed. The program 
calls for 1,700 Model X looms 
and represents a total cost of 
$1,000,000. It will cover five 
years, it is understood. 


Gossett Mills, Anderson, S.C. 
have installed a Johnson slasher 
in their Ladlassie plant. 


Glencoe Cotton Mill, Colum 
bia, S. C., has been ordered 
resold by Circuit Judge Bel- 
linger, who held that a bid of 
$26,350 received at auction July 
3, was inadequate. The resale 
will be held in September. 


Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mi! 
S. C., is remodeling all of its 
older houses. Recently 100 new 
with property 
and garages built for 
operatives. 

Victor-Monaghan Co., Victor 
and Greer units, Greer, S. C. 
have revamped the humidifying 
system, and have installed new 
long-draft spinning, changed 
the card room equipment from 
three-process 


homes garden 


were 


roving to two 
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@ Reduce failures . . . eliminate spoilage . . . and get 


better results at lower cost by using Ryerson Certified 


Steels —steels that represent the highest quality ob- 


tainable in each different classification. Their greater 
uniformity and desirable fabricating characteristics 
help produce sound dependable jobs in less time. 
Ryerson Certified Steels include carbon, tool and 
stainless steels. All shapes and sizes in stock for im- 
mediate shipment. Write for Stock aa 
List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. / ALAA ? 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. /¢ Gams . 
Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, 


Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Jersey City. 








SCREW TRAVERSE 
MULTIPLE HEAD 


We manufacture twenty styles 
of spooling machines for as 
many material combinations. 


AD) SERR ENS eee 


3909-19 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Water Purification Plants 


Designed — Constructed — Guaranteed 
By 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 















































Also INVERSAND Zeolite Softeners, 
Chemical Feeders, De-Oiling Filters and 
BASEX and HI-BASEX Greensand Zeolites 
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process long-draft, and changed 
the 7!/> in. warp bobbins to 8!/2 
in. Company has also installed 
a new water supply and sewage 
disposal system in its village. 


Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C., 
closed for the last three months 
has reopened and is running on 
full time. 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., has begun erec- 
tion of addition to mill on La- 
croix St., for which general con- 
tract was let to J. W. Rose, Ltd.., 
Montreal. It will be used for 
warehouse. Cost close to $175,- 
000. The company has installed 
at its Montgomery, Que., plant 
eight one-process picking units 
designed by the company's en- 


gineering staff. The company 
has ordered 14 Crompton & 
Knowles blanket looms, 85 in. 
wide, for the same plant. In 
the Mt. Royal branch, 150 
Draper Model X looms have 


been installed and 10 additional 
looms in its Sherbrooke mill. 


Wool Mill News 


American Woolen Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. 
for a new boiler plant on Ship 
ping St. Plans call for a 45x50 
ft. brick and concrete structure. 

Park Mill, Webster, Me., has 


been sold to five townsmen at 


of $23,000. 


will award contract 


a reported price 
This woolen mill, idle since 
October, was sold at auction 
June 2 to Jack Weinstein of 
Cherry Valley, Mass., on the 
acreement he should operate it. 
When Weinstein decided not to 


do so, a second sale was held. 

Hayward - Schuster _ interests 
have placed orders with John- 
son & Bassett, Inc., machinery 


builders, Worcester, Mass., 
which will give their mills a 
total of nearly 9,000 Giant 


Package mule spindles. These 
mules will be placed in the Hay- 
ward Woolen Co. and Schuster 
Woolen Co., East Douglas, 
Mass., and in Millbury (Mass.) 
Woolen Co. 


Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., on July 21 rejected the 
offer of Consolidated Products 
Co. of $600,000 for the plant 
which would hav2_ involved 
operation of the cotton mill 
and finishing plant. Company is 
liquidating to No. | plant under 
Geo. D. Flynn, Jr., and J. D. 
Flynn of Fall River. 

Merrimack Woolen Mills, 
Lowell, Mass., has begun erec- 
tion of a one-story addition for 
expansion of dyehouse. 


Star Woolen Co., Cohoes, 
N. Y., plans to establish a plant 
in South Pittsburgh, Tenn. 


where it has bought the prop- 
erty of Aycock Hosiery Mills. 

National Worsted Mills, Inc., 
Jamestown, N. Y., awarded 
general contract to Warren Con- 
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struction Co., that city, for 
construction of a I-story add 
tion and other improvements : 
its plant in Falconer, N. Y. 


S. Stroock & Co., Newbura 
N. Y., reports net loss for first 
six months of 1939 of $16,244 
against net loss of $47,871 for 
similar period of 1938. 


Apex Plush Mills have been 
set up at 1806 East Venango 
St., Philadelphia, to manufac- 
ture mohair and other plushes 


Collins & Aikman Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has awarded 
general contract to George W. 
Kane, Durham, N. C., for two- 
story saw-tooth roof addition to 
branch mill at Roxboro, N. C, 
Cost reported over $50,000. 

Colony-Sharp Carpet Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., a cooperative 
company recently organized by 
weavers out of work who each 
subscribed $200, has started up 
the plant formerly owned by Hen- 
ry Holmes Sons Co., operating 22 
wilton and || tapestry 
James Pollock is 


looms. 
manager. 
Joseph Benn Corp., Greystone 
R. |., has concluded arrangements 
for purchase of entire properties 


of Holden-Leonard Co., Ben- 
nington, Vt., including real 
estate, mills and employes 


houses, and proposes to operate 
as principal mill in the future. 
Operations are being discon- 
tinued at Greystone plant, which 
may be liquidated. 

Lebanon Mill Co., Pawtucket, 
R. |—Property of this company 
is being liquidated by James J. 
Corrigan, trustee in bankruptcy. 

Carroll Worsted Mills, Provi- 
dence, R. I., in liquidation, has 
paid its fifth and final dividend. 

Tarkiln (R. 1.) Woolen Mills 
will probably be sold by Joseph 
Schmetz, receiver, after stock in 
process is run out. 

Rock River Woolen Mills, 
Janesville, Wis., have installed 
six new automatic looms. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


New Process Rayon, Inc., at 
a meeting July 19, at Glouces- 
ter, N. J., ratified the change 
in company name to Imperial 


Rayon Corp. Paul Zens was 
re-elected president. It was 
announced production would 


probably be increased to 10,000 
lb. daily. Martin P. Glynn, Jr. 
Philadelphia, is general sales 
manager and Bernhardt Bros., of 
Charlotte, N. C., is sales repre- 
sentative in the territory south 
of Virginia. Company reports 
net loss of $99,549 for 1938 
compared with net loss of 
$7,539 for 1937. 


Hartford Rayon Corp., Rocky 
Hill, Conn., has been granted 4 
$400,000 RFC loan. Company 
plans to build at $125,000 power 
plant and a $50,000 recovery 








HIUTIN woo ten carps 


with SKF BALL BEARINGS MEAN 
STEPPED-UP PRODUCTION ALWAYS 





@ Built by Whitin were, 
Machine Works. seer 


ouKEF 


Rall and Roller Bearings 
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WHEN SKF GO ON MAIN AND FANCY 
CYLINDERS AND MOTOR DRIVE COUNTER- 
SHAFTS. BEARING TROUBLE GOES OUT 


@ Freedom from bearing trouble 


more than justifies the selection of 


SHCSi Bearings for this Model 
“G” Woolen Card built by Whitin 
Machine Works. By always keep- 
ing main and fancy cylinders and 
the motor drive countershaft in 
proper alignment, SUUGIF’ save lost 
time and lost dollars resulting from 
production delays. 

With S&S Bearings, fire hazards, 
binding bearings and product spoil- 
age due to lubricant leakage become 
evils of the past. Always these self- 





aligning, self-contained bearings 
insure cleanliness and full capacity 
under severe misalignment con- 


ditions. 


The performance records established 
by GSiSf Bearings since 1907, 
when SOLS{P pioneered the applica- 
tion of antifriction béarings to tex- 
tile machinery, have led textile 
machinery manufacturers every- 
where to use them as standard 
equipment. When you select LSI 
Bearings, therefore, you select the 
original textile ball bearings. 

4404 


SAoSiP INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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PARAMOUNT DUAL HEAT 


| 1000 DOZENS DAILY 


HOSIERY FINISHING 

























































PRODUCTION in excess of 1,000 doz- 

ens full fashioned ladies’ hosiery is 
being finished daily on the 13 PARA- 
MOUNT DUAL HEAT MACHINES 
operated in this mill during one eight- 
hour shift—and the character and quality 
of the work is incomparable since the 
PATENTED DUAL HEAT principle of 
drying is positive protection against “bak- 
ing” delicate silk fabrics. Not only does 
the PARAMOUNT DUAL HEAT 
MACHINE contribute outstanding  fea- 
tures of production and quality, but it repre- 
sents— 


1. Less investment per dozen 
2. A minimum of floor space occupancy 
3. Less power and steam consumption per 

dozen 
Ideal room and working conditions 
. Less maintenance 
. Ease and comfort to the operator 
Simplicity and durability of construc- 

tion 
Any one feature alone, of the numerous 
advantages which the PARAMOUNT 
DUAL HEAT MACHINE offers, will jus- 
tify a change to this superior method of 
hosiery finishing. 

WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Furnished on SALE or RENTAL Plan. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY C0. 


538 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 


Noms 
































plant; balance of loan to be 
added to working capital. 


Ramsay Mills, Inc., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., have been chartered 
with capital of 5000 shares, to 
rayon satins, taf- 
fetas, etc., and will occupy the 
second floor of the local Non- 
quitt Mill No. |, formerly used 
by the Edgar Weaving Co. 


Meadox Weaving Co., West 
New York, N. J., has plans for 
new one-story mill, 75x150 ft. 
at Ridgefield, N. J., where site 
has been secured in the Ridge- 
field Industrial Terminal district. 


manufacture 


North American Rayon Corp., 


New York, reports profits of 
$292,001 for second 12 weeks of 
1939. For first 12 weeks net 


profit was $324,458. 

Puritan Weaving Co., Fayette- 
ville, N. C., has completed in- 
stallation of $100,000 worth of 
new spinning machinery. 

Mid-State Cloth Mills, Inc., 
Newton, N. C., have completed 


an addition which will double 
the size of plant. 
Fleetwood (Pa.) Textile Co. 


will be sold at auction Aug. 12 
as result of default on a $40.- 
000 mortgage. 


D. & G. Throwing Co., Wat- 
sontown, Pa., has closed its local 
mill permanently. 


Leon-Ferenbach Silk Co., New 
York, N. Y., has approved plans 
for expansion in branch mill at 
Johnson City, Tenn., consisting 
of a one-story addition, about 
3500 sq. ft. floor space, to in- 
crease capacity in spinning de- 
with installation of 
about 40 new machines. 


partment, 


Tennessee - Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn., has additions 
now under way to production 
which will 


of the acetate 


facilities 


creased 


permit in- 
Output 
staple, Teca. 
Grottoes {Va.) Silk Mills, Inc., 
have been bought by the Amer- 


an Cliffton Corp., New York 
for $11,000. The mill was 
equipped with 72 looms. 
Orange, Va.—John A. Ba 


} care 
Chamber of 


-oncluded arrangements for pur 


f Orange County 


Commerce has 


chase of tract of about 27 
acres on Spices’ Mill Rd., near 
Orange, as site for new mill for 
velvet weaving and will organize 
a company. Initial unit will be 
one-story, 80x!60 ft., scheduled 
to be completed in October. 
South Hill Va.) Factory 
Corp., a rayon ribbon weaving 
plant, is now in operation with 
equipment valued at $150,000 
Plant is owned by local interests 
and is managed by Frank D. 
Herbsher. Forty looms have 


° | 
been installed. 


Vancouver Rayon Silks, Ltd., 


B. <.., 
ae 
yanized, have taken over prop 


erty in North Shore district 


Vancouver recently or 
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formerly used as lumber mi 
and will begin work at once 
new temporary plant. Cost est 
mated about $350,000, wit! 
equipment. Completion is sched 
uled in the fall. Ata later date 
it is proposed to build a larger 
mill on adjoining site. Frederic\ 
Dawson is president. Paul Zuest 
of Budapest is 
project. 

Granby Elastic Web Lid. 
Granby, Que., is increasing prc 
duction by installation of new 
machinery for producing stapl 
and new types of fabrics, 
cluding eight Raschel automati 
knitting machines, 20 looms and 
two warpers. 


initiating the 


Knitting Mill News 
Erwin Mfg. Ge., Huntsville 


Ala., plans to resume operations 
having been sold to T. G. Mel- 
son. trustee for the creditors, for 


$35,000. 


Lamco Knitting Mills, 325 
West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 
Calif., were sold recently by 


Lillian A. Combes to Sam Reich 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Da 
ton, Ga., is installing additiona 
full-fashioned machines. 


General Hosiery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has added four 
new, high-speed, long-sectior 


knitting machines. 

Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New 
York, reports net profit 
$91,515 for first six months of 
1939 compared with $8,278 for 
similar 1938 period. 

Van Raalte Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., has awarded gen- 
to Gillmore-Car 
Co., Cleveland 

and_ two-story 
Ridge, Ga. Cost 
$200,000 


eral contract 


michael-Olson 
Ohio, for 
mill at Blue 
estimated close to 
with equipment. 
Baker-Mebane Hosiery Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., will have their 
new addition, costing $150,000 


one 


completed by Sept. |. About 
60 new machines will be 
stalled. 

May Hosiery Mills, Burling 


ton, N. C., completed their new 
testing laboratory addition. 
McEwen Knitting Co., Burling 
ton, N. C., has begun the con 
struction of a two-story 50x!0C 
ft. addition, costing $25,000. 
G. & H. Hosiery Co., Inc., 
N. C., has constructed 
a two-story addition to its plant 
Wadesboro (N. C.) Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Mill began ope: 
ations July 25. T. J. Wallner 
president; C. L. Little, secretary 
B. Morris, oper- 


sting manager. 


Hic kory 


treasurer: J. 


Louis Lavitt Co., operated by 
Louis and Sam Lavitt, has pu 
chased the Hollar Hosiery M 
bldg. at Highland and Fourth St 
Hickory, N. C. 
charge on Oct. |. 


and will tak 
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LREADY this sensational new Du 
Pont Mill White is getting a big 
hand from mill operators. 

For even when present paint is in 
only reasonably good condition, 
DULUX High-Hiding Mill Whitegives 
excellent results with only one coat! 

This new mill white has all the 
standout qualities of regular DULUX 
Mill White—whiter initial whiteness, 


W DUL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WORF RDING MILL WHITE 


superior whiteness retention, long 
run economy. It saves money on 
overhead because it needs fewer re- 
paintings. 

And DULUX High-Hiding Mill 
White costs less to apply. Its tre- 
mendously stepped-up hiding power 
means only one coat is 
necessary. If present paint 
is in very poor shape, a 


QU POND 








priming coat may be necessary. Fewer 
coats call for fewer gallons of paint to 
buy. One coat takes less time to 
apply than two or three. . . your ma- 
chinery is idle for a shorter time. 


If you would like full information 
about thisamazing new mill white, just 
write to E.I.du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Finishes 
Division, Wilmington, Del. 


86 us eanore. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., FINISHES DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
AND SAVE YOUR MONEY. 


































NARROWING CHAIN 


Accurately made from high grade mate- 
rial—built to last and to hold its shape. 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


The ideal tool for cleaning out slots in 
sinker and divider heads. Made in all 
gauges. Each one comes in a leather 
carrying case. 


Send for bulletin giving full details on 
these and other products. 


STM 
Nae eal 
GIVES ¥OU.. NOT WEagENED 


BY RIVETS 
ESS BREAKAGE 
ONGER SERVICE 
OWER OPERATING COST 
ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 


THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1119 East 23rd Street 
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Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill, Lex- 
ington, N. C., has announced 
plans for expanding the finishing 
department. An addition is be- 
ing built, 60x!60 ft. 

Liberty (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 
are constructing a finishing unit, 
scheduled to be completed Nov. 
1. It will cost about $100,000. 


Kale Knitting Mills, —Inc., 
Mebane, N. C.., lately organized 
with capital of $100,000, have 
work completion on 
modernization of local one-story 
building, secured under lease. 

Highspire (Pa.) Knitting Co. 
is closing its business and 
liquidating. 


nearing 


Kenneth Kemp started a new 
plant on July 17 at Jonestown 
Pa., occupying the second floor 


of the P. O. S. of A. hall. The 
plant will manufacture sport 
jackets. 

Meinig Hosiery Co., Reading, 


Pa.—Property of this company, 
including real estate, mill and 
machinery, has been sold at 
public auction to a number of 


purchasers for $91,264 and 
court has confirmed sale. 
Wrightsville (Pa.) Hosiery 


Mill, Inc., has been chartered to 
establish and operate a_ full- 
fashioned hosiery mill. 
Kain-Murphey Corp., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has been formed 
to operate a knitting mill. John 
G. Kain is president and Wil- 
liam Murphey is vice-president. 
Magnet Mills, Clinton, Tenn., 
is in process of replacing its 
full-fashioned machines with 
longer section, finer gage ma- 


chines. 

Charles H. Bacon Co., Lou 
don, Tenn., is now erecting a 
100x296 ft. building, instead of 


a smaller building which original 
plans called for. 


Danville (Va.) Knitting Mills 
have constructed a 63x1I00 ft. 
addition. This and other im- 
provements total! $24,000. 

Galax (Va.) Knitting Co., 
Galax, Va., has purchased 24 
additional machines for half- 


hose, and is constructing an ad 
dition with 6,000 sq. ft. 
space. 


of floor 


Grayson Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Pulaski, Va., have 
been chartered with capital of 
$200,000. E. H. Wilkins of 
Greensboro, N. C., is president. 

Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, 
Pulaski, Va., have awarded gen- 
eral contract to Fiske-Carter 
Construction Co., Spartanburg 
S. C., for one-story addition, for 
offices and other operating serv- 


ice, to cost about $25,000. 
Wallner Silk Hosiery Mills, 


Pulaski, Va., let contract last 
month for construction of a 
second unit, a two-story addition 
20,000 sq. ft. 
additional 


givina 


Twenty-six full-fa 


NEW S 


space. 





shioned hosiery machines will t 
installed. 


Midwest Sportswear Mfg. Co 
has opened a plant at Barabc 
Wis., with W. J. Nesbit, forn 
erly of Mt. Vernon, Ill., as ge 
eral manager. Mrs. N. A 
Bender, Chicago, is president 

C. J. Grenier & Co., Montrea 
Que., is erecting a new polar 
at St. Johns, Que., for fu 
fashioned hosiery. Additiona 
Wildman single unit machine 
will be installed. The company 
install dyeing and 
finishing equipment. 


will also 


Processing Plant News 


United States Finishing Co. 
Norwich, Conn., has approved 
immediate erection of one-story 
addition to local mill, 52x185 
ft., for expansion in bleachery 
Cost over $60,000, with equir 


ment. 


Normandy Print Works, Fa 
River, Mass., recently organized 
with capital of 100 shares, will 
operate a print and dye works 
in local Union Mill No. 3. 
Alfred S. Sherwin is president. 


Bouchard & Charvet, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., have taken over 
mill at 182 Sheridan St., 
erly occupied by the Columbia 
Piece Dye Works, and are r 
moving their two other loca 
mills, at 44 Lewis St., and M 
B, Shady Ave., to new location 

De Gise Piece Dye Works, 
Inc., Paterson, N. J—A volun 
tary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by this company. 


form 


Brewin Process Corp., Pleasant 
ville, N. J., has been organized 
with capital of 1000 shares of 
stock, by Harry Brewin, assoc 
ated with the Peerless Hosiery 
Dyeing Co., Inc., to operate a 
textile processing plant. 

United Piece Dye Works, Lodi 
N. J., reports net loss for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1938, of $719 
052 against net loss of $813,625 
for 1937. 

William Wilhelm Co., Passaic 
N. J.—Harry B. Haines has been 
appointed receiver for this com 
pany in bond of $50,000. 

York Textile Print 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is a 
printing firm just established by 
Max Jacobs and Oscar Weiner 
of Astoria Textile Print Work: 


Hartsville (S. C.) Print & Dye 


Corp. 


screen 


Works has filed plan of re 
organization under 77B. Bon 
holders’ action in opposition t 


reorganization was pending 


U. S. Circuit Court of Appea 


A Brust & Co., a new con 
pany with a capital of $55,000 
will establish a dyeing and 
finishing plant in  Montrea 
Que., for the converting of si/k 
hosiery. The officials of 
company are refugees 
Chemnitz, Germany. 


fr 
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